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Turkish Highway Program— 


An Interim Economic Appraisal 


HERBERT J. CUMMINGS 


DIRECTOR 
NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, OI 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= the past 3 years, a staff of 
some 25 highway engineers and a lesser 
number of mechanics and equipment 
specialists of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads have been quietly, but effectively, 
rendering practical technical highway 
assistance to the Republic of Turkey. 
For those of us who have had an oppor- 
tunity to follow this experiment in grass- 
roots technical assistance, it looms as 
a model in the rapidly expanding sphere 
of technical cooperation and therefore 
we believe that it has more than local 


_ Turkish significance. 


From its very inception this road pro- 
gram seemed to contain many elements 
essential to successful technical coopera- 
tion at all levels. Now, after 3 years of 
Turkish-American cooperation it is pos- 
sible to make a short appraisal of the 
effect that this program is having upon 
some sectors of the Turkish economy 
and to assess its role in Turkey’s future 
economic development. 


Road Outlook in 1948 


A brief summary of highway condi- 
tions as they existed in Turkey at the 
time American assistance was obtained 
is necessary in order to show what has 
been accomplished. According to the 
best available official Turkish records, 
the entire country, which is somewhat 
larger than the combined areas of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and Missouri, had some 
11,075 kilometers of passable (at slow 
speeds) macadam roads plus approxi- 
mately 30,720 kilometers of graded, un- 
graded, and unimproved provincial 
roads. This 30,720 kilometers included 
some 3,720 kilometers of ruined ma- 
cadam surfaces and 9,685 kilometers of 
unimproved roads which would not be 
classified as roads in the United States 
area of comparison just mentioned. It 
is, therefore, not unfair to state for pur- 
poses of comparison, that in 1948 a na- 
tion of some 20,000,000 people was being 
served by 28,390 kilometers of national 
and provincial highways, whereas an 
area of comparable size and somewhat 
comparable terrain, climate, and soil 
conditions in the United States with a 
population of only 6,000,000, had ap- 
proximately 87,800 kilometers of federal 
and state highways. 

There were a number of reasons for 
such conditions prevailing in Turkey as 
late as the end of 1947. Included among 
these were (1) major emphasis on rail 
transport during the previous quarter of 
a century, (2) obsolete and costly meth- 
ods of highway construction, (3) inade- 
quate road and equipment maintenance, 
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and (4) lack of an effective national 
highway organization. 

By late 1947, however, a series of 
events transpired which resulted in in- 
creased emphasis on highway transpor- 
tation by the Turkish Government. Two 
American railroad experts, who had 
been engaged by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to examine the national railway 
system and to make recommendations 
for its improvement, had advised against 
any further major extension to the exist- 
ing rail system. The first United States 
aid mission to Turkey had in June of 
1947 reported on the gross inadequacies 
of the Turkish road system and sug- 
gested that some $5,000,000 of the $100,- 
000,000 grant in aid to Turkey be allo- 
cated for highway equipment and tech- 
nical help. A group consisting of for- 
ward-looking general staff officers and 
other alert Turks in certain of the 
civilian ministries saw this as an op- 
portune time to break the static con- 
dition prevailing in their country’s high- 
way affairs. They exerted pressure at 
high levels to have their Government 
obtain the services of a group of United 
States highway engineers who would 
help with the immediate and long-range 
solution to Turkey’s highway needs. The 
cumulative effect of these events resulted 
in the establishment of a Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads (at that time Public Roads Ad- 
ministration) mission in Turkey at the 
request of the Turkish Government. 

The duties of the American mission 
were both broad and clear. This United 
States mission was, in accordance with 
its written understanding with the 
Turkish Government, to cooperate with 
the appropriate Turkish agency in the 
establishment of a national highway 
organization which would eventually be 
capable of effectively planning, con- 
structing, and maintaining a road sys- 
tem geared to the country’s rapid indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion. The 
United States Commissioner of Public 
Roads personally directed the formation 
of this mission. He insisted upon dis- 
patching a mission composed of mem- 
bers who, in addition to being expert in 
various phases of road planning, con- 
struction, and maintenance, were by 
temperament adaptable to both the phy- 
sical and social climate of Turkey. 


Care in Personnel Selection 


In addition to the engineers being 
recruited from areas of western United 
States similar in climate and topography 
to major areas in Turkey, they and their 
families met certain desired high stand- 
ards of adaptability. 

Before leaving the United States, 
therefore, the engineers and their fami- 
lies had a clear picture of where they 
were going, why, and what standards of 
performance would be required of them 
while there. Some would live in such un- 
familiar places as Elazig, Iskenderun, 


and Konya. The bridge engineers and 
their families would for months at a 
time live in trailers and associate with 
Turkey’s real hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water—the Turkish peasants. 
Few, indeed, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads engineers and their families were 
to be exposed to the rigors of Ankara’s 
nightly cocktail-party grind and the 
gossip of the capital city’s smug foreign 
colony. 

Virtually without exception, the mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Public Roads group 
in Turkey conducted their technical and 
human relationship functions in the 
most commendable way and no attempt 
to evaluate this program would be com- 
plete without taking into account this 
vital personnel aspect. In many of the 
remote villages where it is doubtful 
whether a single inhabitant could name 
any of the numerous foreign Ambassa- 
dors accredited to his government in 
Ankara, dozens will be able to tell you 
when Marsh or Burdick or Hartford or 
Erhart of the United States roads group 
last visited them, and, furthermore, will 
tell you in specific terms what the new 
or greatly improved road through their 
villages means to them. 

This careful selection of personnel by 
the Bureau of Public Roads has paid 
substantial dividends, and a detailed ex- 
amination of the Bureau of Public Roads’ 
foreign program personnel recruitment 
policies will be of considerable value to 
persons directing technical assistance 
programs abroad. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the brief economic evalua- 
tion of the program that follows would 
have indeed been less impressive had 
the Bureau of Public Roads not followed 
its highly selective personnel program, 
and had not one of the Deputy Commis- 
sioners devoted a great deal of on-the- 
spot attention to the program from its 
very inception. 


Some Measure of Progress 


There are several reasons why an ap- 
praisal at this time, of the effects on the 
Turkish economy of the road program, 
will be more in the nature of a short 
interim estimate rather than of a pol- 
ished and thoroughly documented evalu- 
ation: (1) The major force of the con- 
struction and maintenance effort has of 
necessity been spent on selected sections 
of the system in greatest need of im- 
provement and occurred in areas which 
may not constitute representative sam- 
ples of the entire country; (2) military 
considerations have, on certain major 
construction efforts, had more weight 
than economic consideration; (3) ac- 
curate, pertinent, and recent data of 
the type and quantity required for a 
more detailed and exact assessment of 
the economic impact of this program on 
Turkey are not available; (4) cost ac- 
counting is in its early and somewhat 
experimental stages in most of the in- 
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Old-style transportation in Turkey; cost of 


operation estimated at $1 per ton mile. 


stitutions comprising the Turkish econ- 
omy. And, finally, no careful observer 
would fail to note that the rate of ac- 
complishment of the past 3 years may 
constitute a considerably higher or a 
considerably lower rate than will be 
maintained over the next two decades 
depending upon whether the Turks 
themselves decide to make the (ullest 
possible use of the men, methods, and 
materials available to them. 

The analysis by the writer will, there- 
fore, be confined to determining, within 
the limits of the tools available, whether 
at this juncture the road program has 
been a boon or a boondoggle when viewed 
primariiy from a money-expenditure 
money-savings standpoint. 

That the construction costs declined 
during the period in which modern 
equipment and modern methods were 
introduced into the Turkish highway 
setup was natural. The real story of 
the economic effects of the accelerated 
and modernized highway program lies 
just over the hill beyond the lower con- 
struction and maintenance costs valley. 
Low highway construction and mainte- 
nance costs are not in themselves an 
index of economic progress in the field 
of transportation. The crux of the mat- 
ter is whether more trucks and busses 
are delivering more freight and passen- 
gers more miles for fewer cents per 
ton-mile or cents per passenger-mile. 

The General Directorate of High- 
ways of the Turkish Ministry of Public 
Works recently has attempted to esti- 
mate the reduction in the cost of trans- 
porting freight by highway carriers in 
Turkey from 1947 to 1951. That Depart- 
ment’s figures indicate that the aver- 
age ton-mile cost of transporting freight 
by highway carrier was approximately 
13 cents in 1947 and approximately 7 
cents in 1951. The order of magnitude 
of the estimated annual savings result- 
ing from lower transport costs for the 
12-month period ended June 1951 was 
placed at $32,000,000 whereas the aver- 
age annual expenditure by the Turkish 


Government on highway maintenance 
and construction plus estimated de- 
preciation on American equipment for 
the same 12-month period was shown to 
be less than $24,000,000. 

The foregoing calculation tends to at- 
tribute the entire decrease in highway 
freight transportation costs solely to im- 
proved highway facilities which is, of 
course, a slight over simplification of the 
actual situation. Certainly the increased 
competition which occurred in the field 
of truck and bus transportation during 
the past 3 years must have exercised 
some influence in the downward move- 
ment of motor freight and passenger 
rates. The improved road facilities were, 
however, the major contributing factor 
to this not unremarkable reduction in 
transportation costs and, in addition, 
they exerted numerous other direct in- 
fluences in the areas in which major con- 
struction or betterment projects and 
improved maintenance had been ef- 
fected. Travel time between certain 
major economic regions has been dras- 
tically reduced and marketing areas for 
products have been significantly ex- 
panded as a result of the opening up of 
new roads or the substantial betterment 
and improved maintenance of existing 
ones. Table 1, which was prepared by 
the General Directorate of Highways of 
the Turkish Ministry of Public Works, 
shows the comparative travel time and 
comparative freight and passenger rates 
for the years 1949 and 1951 between the 
capital city of Ankara and five impor- 
tant agricultural, commercial, and/or 
mining centers. 

Table 1 does not reflect the fact that 
prior to 1948 not a single one of the roads 
listed was passable during all 12 months 
of the year. The snow plow by 1951 had 
become an essential part of road-main- 
tenance equipment in Turkey and for 
the first time in Turkish history all- 
weather surfaces had become, as the 
name implies, truly year around traffic 
arteries. As might be expected, these 
improvements in highway conditions 
have resulted in a marked increase in 
the life of motor vehicles. One of the 
leading Turkish -firms operating truck 
and bus services between Ankara and 
most of the cities listed in table 1 shows 
a doubling of the average life of its 
vehicle as a result of improved road con- 
ditions. 

Not only is this increased life reflected 
in decreased motor-freight rates, but 
foreign-exchange requirements for spare 
parts and replacement vehicles are pro- 
portionally reduced. If the present rate 
of increase in the number of registered 
motor vehicles continues for the next 
decade this foreign-exchange savings 
factor will be of no little importance. 
In 1950 truck registrations in Turkey 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of Required Travel Time and Rates per Ton and per Passenger 
for the Years 1949 and 1951 
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were more than 50 percent above the 
1947 figure, busses 90 percent, and pas- 
senger cars 110 percent in excess of the 
1947 level. When broken down by se- 
lected Provinces, these increased regis- 
tration figures appear somewhat more 
revealing. It will be noted in table 2 
that disproportionate increases took 
place in areas which were previously 
more isolated because of inadequate 
transportation facilities, and in com- 
mercial areas such as Istanbul and Izmir 
which were immediate beneficiaries of 
the increased flow of passengers and 
freight. 


TABLE 2.—Number of Motor Vehicles Reg- 
istered by Selected Provinces 


1947 1950 
_ 
Province g & 
=] D wi r=) L. n 
eZ) 6 _ a =F at 
Za| & 5s |8a| 2 S 
ae aie”) S le 
| j 
Istanbul 2,052 | 195 |1,020 |4,495 | 346 | 2,677 
Konya 47) 48) 263) 86] 81 436 
Elazig 27 11} 111 35 | 5| 
Adana 135 53 257 | 256 81 | 339 
Izmir 387 142 430 | 950] 318 | 759 
Samsun _- . 78 36 175 114) & 185 
Trabzon 49 32 | 205 103 66 339 





While on this point of the increased 
life of motor vehicles, it should be 
pointed out that the rcad program ben- 
efits have not been confined to savings 
in time and money re.u'!ting from bet- 
ter road conditions. During the past 3 
years a total of 14 district and division- 
type repair shops have been installed in 
selected towns throughout Turkey. Al- 
though these shops are primarily in- 
tended for the repair and maintenance 
of highway equipment, the training of 
mechanics which takes place will have 
the gradual and long-run effect of pro- 
viding each area with better mechanics 
and, hence, improved and less-expensive 
motor-vehicle maintenance. These in- 
direct benefits along with those accru- 
ing to the educational, health, and other 
sectors of Turkish society cannot be 
measured by counted numbers, but they 
are already apparent and it probably is 
safe to predict that the social statis- 
tician of 1960 will have no difficulty in 
establishing a positive correlation be- 
tween the development of the national 
highway system and the improvement of 
educational and health facilities during 
the decade 1950 to 1960. 


(Continued on p. 31) 





New-style transportation in Turkey; co# 
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U.S. Market Sought for 
Spanish Fish Nets 


Spanish manufacturers of fish nets are re- 
portedly desirous of exploring the possibili- 
ties of increasing their exports to the United 
States. The Spanish fish net industry’s pres- 
ent capacity is said to be 1,500,000 kilograms. 
Most nets are made exclusively from Egyp- 
tian long staple cotton of the following 
types: Gizah, Karnak, Menoufi, Zagora, and 
Ashmouni. American cotton is rarely used 
because of Spain’s dollar shortage. 

A recent report from Barcelona stated that 
exports of fish nets to the United States have 
been negligible, owing to insufficient market- 
ing efforts, as well as to shortages of raw 
cotton. The manufacturers are interested 
in shipping to the United States to earn 
foreign exchange with which to increase 
cotton imports and permit operation at full 
capacity. The industry believes that if sub- 
stantial orders are forthcoming from the 
dollar area, the Spanish Government prob- 
ably would issue import licenses for sufficient 
cotton to permit the production of some 700,- 
000 kilograms of fish nets destined for export. 

Although fish net exports are subject to 
Spanish export license control, the trade 
reports that no difficulties are expected in 
obtaining export licenses for shipment to the 
dollar area. 

Samples and approximate current export 
prices are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested importers may communicate 
with Union de Fabricantes Exportadores de 
Redes, S. A. (Association of Fish Net Export- 
ing Manufacttrers, Inc.), Barcelona, Spain, 
through which all foreign orders for fish nets 
normally are channeled. Or, a list of Span- 
ish manufacturers of fish nets is obtainable, 
subject to a charge of $1, from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division or any Department 
of Commerce field office. 


Port of Karachi Plans 
Wharf Reeonstruction 


The Karachi Port Trust reportedly con- 
templates the rebuilding of the East Wharves 
at Keamari, a project which involves re- 
modeling the 13 cargo berths and providing 
for up-to-date cranes, efficient rail and road 
approaches, 34-foot depth of water along- 
Side, transit sheds, plinths, and easier rail 
working. 

Particulars are stated to be as follows: The 
wharves are of a uniform pattern supported 
on 5- or 6-inch steel screw piles suitably 
braced, with longitudinal beams and cross 
girders for carrying a 5-inch timber decking. 
The project consists of sinking a row of pre- 
cast concrete cylinders of 6-foot diameter, 
close together, to a depth which will allow 
for a future dredged depth of 34 feet. The 
Space behind the curtain wall is to be filled 
With filling materials in stages, upon com- 
pletion of which the reinforced concrete 
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deck slab will be cast directly on the fill. 
Five 3-ton, electrically operated, level luffing 
cranes are to be provided at each berth, 
together with 2-story transit sheds behind 
certain specified berths. 

Total construction cost of the 13 berths 
is estimated at $8,400,000, and it is antici- 
pated that the work will take from 5 to 7 
years for completion. Four berths of 550- 
foot length each are to be constructed under 
a first contract, for which the estimated 
cost is $2,800,000. 

Bids to perform this work will reportedly 
be invited from selected civil engineering 
contractors on a competitive basis. Estab- 
lished firms desiring to be considered are 
invited to send to the Chairman, Karachi 
Port Trust, Karachi, Pakistan, by the end of 
November 1951, particulars of previous ex- 
perience in performing similar or comparable 
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works, including such details as costs 
of such works, photographs, business and 
technical organization, plant and equipment 
in their possession, and financial position. 


U. S. Capital Invited for 
Canadian Fish Industry 


United States capital investment is invited 
by the local authorities of the Magdalen 
Islands, P. Q., Canada, in the development 
of a fish-processing industry. 

Reportedly, available fish processing and 
canning plants in the Magdalens—which 
comprise 8 islands having a total area of 
approximately 35,000 acres and a population 
of about 10,000—include 7 canneries, han- 
dling principally lobster; several cooperatives 
which prepare fish for domestic and foreign 
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The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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markets; and 4 Government-owned refriger- 
ation plants, with capacities as follows: 
Aurigny, 2 tons a day, storage capacity 150,- 
000 pounds; Etang du Nord, 2% tons a day, 
storage capacity 150,000 pounds; Havre aux 
Maisons, 3 tons a day, storage capacity 200,- 
000 pounds; and Grande Entree, 4 tons a 
day, storage capacity 200,000 pounds. 
Although fishing is the principal industry 
in the area, the catch consisting of cod, her- 
ring, lobster, mackerel, and smelt, only small 
boats are at present used, which limits deep- 
sea fishing to a great extent. However, the 
Provincial Government is said to be planning 
to purchase and lease power trawlers to the 
fishermen, which will permit them to extend 
their operations farther from shore. Both 
local and Provincial authorities believe an 
opportunity exists for expansion of the proc- 
essing industry, and reportedly offer all pos- 
sible cooperation in such an undertaking. 
Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with E. A. Painchaud, Mayor, Havre 
Aubert Est. Magdalen Islands, P. Q., Canada. 


Construction Plant for 
Indian Dam Project 


Bids are invited by the Directorate-Gen- 
eral, Supplies and Disposals, New Delhi, 
India, for the supply and erection of con- 
struction plant for Bhakra Dam and related 
works comprising: 

1. Aggregate processing plant consisting of 
crushing, screening, and log-washing units, 
etc. 

2. Aerial ropeway system for transport of 
raw aggregate, processed aggregate, etc. 

3. Batching and mixing plants. 

4. Concrete transport equipment. 

5. Placing of concrete. 

The foregoing is required for the construc- 
tion of Bhakra Dam, to be built on Sutlej 
River in East Punjab, India. The dam will 
be a concrete structure of straight gravity 
type, 680 feet in height above the lowest 
foundation point; it will have a crest length 
of about 1,680 feet, and approximately 4,500,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete will be poured in 
its construction. 

Tender forms (identified as #SPI/2243B/IV 
and not transferable) are obtainable from 
the India Supply Mission, 635 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., subject to a charge of 
$4.20 (not refundable) per set. 

Proposals should be submitted to the Di- 
rectorate-General, Supplies and Disposals, 
in New Delhi, prior to January 15, 1952, and 
should state the amount required, if any, for 
reimbursement of cost in carrying out neces- 
sary initial surveys and subsequent prepara- 
tion of plans suitable for site conditions. 


New Paper Mill 
Planned for Peru 


The Peruvian Amazon Corporation (Cor- 
poration Perunana del Amazonas) will re 
portedly consider offers from manufacturers 
and suppliers for paper mill equipment, in 
connection with the Corporation’s contem- 
plated installation of a paper mill at Iquitos, 
Peru. It is stated that “Cetico,” a tree which 
grows in the area is to be utilized for the 
manufacture of wood pulp and eventually 
newsprint. 

Interested parties may communicate with 
Ing. Ramon Remolina, Manager, Peruvian 
Amazon Corp., Edificio Beytia, Lima, Peru. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Denmark—Dr. A. Wander A/S (manu- 
facturer of food products and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, importer and 
distributor of antibiotics and other medi- 
cinals), 378 Frederikssundsvej, Copenhagen, 
wishes to obtain United States licenses for 
the manufacture in Denmark of American 
antibiotic and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Firm has a sales organization throughout 
Scandinavia and reportedly also exports to 
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the Far East. It is particularly interested in 
the export field, as the local market is lim- 
ited by the size of the Danish population. 
The applicant feels that if a licensing ar- 
rangement can be made, the importation of 
production “know how” will be necessary, 
either by United States technicians going 
to Denmark or by Danish technicians com- 
ing to the United States for training. The 
Danish firm is willing to pay traveling ex- 
penses in either instance. 

2. England—Clare Group of Associated 
Companies (manufacturer of dairy equip- 
ment, detergents, textiles, industrial cloth- 
ing, and brushes), Town Hall Buildings, 
Wells, Somerset, invites licensing proposals 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
England of all items of equipment, clothing, 
and machinery used in the dairy industry. 

3. England—Construction Education, Ltd. 
(R. A. L. Wentworth) (inventor, patentee, 
and manufacturer), 76 Lancaster Road, Lon- 
don, W. 11, offers to license or sell its patent 
rights for progressive educational system 
made in wood and/or plastic comprising (1) 
educational toys; (2) cubes, sticks, and 
boards for teaching arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry in visual and 
concrete manner; (3) publications concern- 
ing the system. Firm states the scope of the 
system’s use ranges from nursery schools to 
universities. 

4. Netherlands—Chemische Fabriek “Rijs- 
wijk” (manufacturer of chemicals, paints 
and cosmetics), Geestbrugkade 38-40, Rijs- 
wijk (Z—-H), is interested in obtaining (pre- 
ferably from a small manufacturer) patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture in the Netherlands of special paints or 
related chemical products. Descriptive pam- 
phiet of firm’s products is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Netherlands—Aardwerkfabriek Haho N. 
V. (manufacturer of earthenware tea and 
dinner services), 83 Havenstraat, Huizen 
(N-H), is interested in entering into licensing 
arrangements or making its facilities avail- 
able for the manufacture of American prod- 
ucts for which its plant is suitable. It is also 
interested in arranging a partnership agree- 
ment with a United States firm to establish 
a new factory for the manufacture of sani- 
tary porcelain in the Netherlands. Firm 
states that sanitary porcelain is not manu- 
factured in the Netherlands, and it believes 
there is a substantial market for these items. 
Approximately 67,500 square feet of building 
site are reported available for the projected 
plant. Firm will be glad to discuss financial 
arrangements. 

6. Netherlands—Firma A. Speer Koper & 
Staalwerken (manufacturer of distilling, 
fractioning, extracting, and rectifying in- 
stallations used by hospitals and laboratories; 
fabricator of complete plant installations for 
pharmaceutical factories; specializes in dis- 
tillation installations for armies in the field 
and maintains blood-transfusion services), 
Fokke Simonszstraat 73, Amsterdam, is inter- 
ested in being licensed to manufacture in 
the Netherlands equipment or installations 
to which its present facilities are adapted. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Australia—J. M. Laman (exporter), 6 
Ordnance Street, Newcastle, N. S. W., wishes 
to develop a United States market for Aus- 
tralian oysters, which are washed, processed, 
frozen, packed, and shipped under refrigera- 
tion. The oyster meats are graded into two 
sizes, the largest being for table use and the 
smaller for cooking, soups, stews, and cock- 
tails. The larger size, known as first culls, 
are packed in moistureproof cellophane car- 
tons 7’’ x 1’ x 1%"’ containing 25 single 
oysters, which are wrapped and sealed in 
waxed glassine paper and, after freezing, 
placed in a master carton containing 40 
smaller cartons. The smaller oysters, known 
as second culls, are packed in the same 
manner, but the cartons contain a greater 





number of oysters, and the weight is about 
the same. ‘Sydney oysters are available 
during those months of the year when United 
States stocks would be the lowest. 

8. Belgium—Contitrade S. A. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), 65 rue de la Longue 
Haie, Brussels, offers on an outright sale basis 
hand-made folklore dolls (18.5 cm. high) 
with wax heads and richly dressed with lace 
trimmings and golden embroideries. Models 
manufactured by firm include the following 
types: (1) Dutch, (2) Flemish Beguin, (3) 
lace maker, (4) 1830 (in different colors), and 
(5) Madonna (in different colors). Price 
quotations f. o. b. Antwerp and set of photo- 
graphs available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 
Interested parties may inspect samples of the 
dolls in the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department, Washington, D. C., or in 
the Department of Commerce field offices 
which will obtain them from Washington on 
request. 

9. Belgium-—Gants Schuermans (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 7, rue de la Rosée, Brus- 
sels, seeks United States market and regional 
agents (excluding Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, and Florida, where firm 
is represented for its leather gloves, for first 
quality finished soft leathers suitable for 
the manufacture of gloves, handbags, and 
clothing. 

10. Egypt—Eagle Mercantile Co. of Egypt 
(broker and export merchant), 37 Abdel 
Khalek Pasha Sarwat Street, Cairo, offers to 
export and seeks agent for sheep casings, 
bones, and horns. 

11. England—Sandygate Pottery, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Sandygate Mills, Sandygate, 
Kingsteignton (near Newton Abbott, Devon), 
offers on an outright sale basis traditional 
Devon pottery ware, primarily tea sets. 
Price list may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Ethiopia—J. N. Moraitis and N. Th. 
Chiotis (export merchant), P. O. Box 658, 
Addis Ababa, offers on an outright sale basis 
the following: (1) 100 long tons of grade 8 
(New York coffee exchange or better) cleaned 
coffee (Jimma), packed in 75-kilogram 
double bags, net weight; (2) 500 long tons 
of neuk seed, impurity not over 3 percent, 
packed in 75-kilogram single jute bags, net 
weight; (3) 500 long tons of linseed, im- 
purity not over 3 percent, packed in 90- 
kilogram double bags, net weight; (4) 1,000 
long tons of decorticated (shelled) peanuts, 
packed in 100-kilogram single jute bags 
(new), gross weight; (5) 50,000 bundles of 
animal casings (sheep guts), 22 m. long 
by 22 mm. wide, packed in wooden barrels 
containing 5,000 bundles each; (6) 25 long 
tons of hens’ egg yolks, pacKed in 400-pound 
wooden barrels, net weight; and (7) 25 long 
tons of hens’ egg whites, packed in 400- 
pound wooden barrels. Price quotations 
available on all items except No. 3 (linseed) 
and samples obtainable on a loan basis for 
all items, excluding Nos. 6 and 7 (egg yolks 
and whites), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. France—Jean Cassegrain & Cie. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 20 rue Saint- 
Fiacre, Paris, offers on an outright sale basis 
high quality smokers’ accessories, including 
leather-covered Algerian briar pipes, ash 
trays, tobacco jars, pipe racks, cigarette cases, 
and cigarette lighters, and leather passport 
covers. Descriptive leaflet, photographs, 
price quotations, and other informational 
material are available for inspection at each 
of the Department of Commerce field offices. 
Copies may also be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. France—J. Dupont & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 14 rue de Con- 
stantine, Cognac, wishes to sell direct or 
appoint agent for good to excellent quality 
Cognac brandy, 5 to 50 years of age and over, 
packed in wooden cases containing 12 or 24 
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split bottles each. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Mr. Paul Enault, Boite Postale 
Nr. 68, Caen, Calvados, or 8 Rue de la Paix, 
Paris, France, who is the exclusive export 
agent for the French firm. 

15. France—Keller-Dorian Gravure S. A. 
R. L. (manufacturer), 40 Rue Daguerre 
(Boite Postale 150), Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), 
has available for export all types of steel 
and copper engravings, suitable for printing 
cloth and paper, quantity according to order. 

16. France—Etablishments Lalurie & Cie 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 55 Avenue d’Agen, Villeneuve-sur- 
Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, offers to export pack- 
aged household dyes or tinting compounds 
for use in hot water; restorative household 
dyes (25 colors) for reviving faded colors of 
cloth and dresses; oenological products, 
such as antiferment products, wine clari- 
fiers, and viticultural chemicals; and wine- 
barrel rinsing and cleaning .compounds. 
Inspection available in Villeneuve-sur-Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne, France, at expense of buyer. 
Firm is interested in direct sales, but would 
prefer sales through agent(s) principally 
for wine-clarifiers, antiferment products, and 
cleaning compounds for wine barrels. Po- 
tential U. S. importers or sales agent(s) 
requested to furnish shipping instructions 
and information regarding market possibili- 
ties. Correspondence in French requested. 
Descriptive literature on cleaning com- 
pounds, sample wrappers on antiferment 
products and wine-barrel rinsing compound, 
and sample color card of restorative dyes 
(all in French) obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

17. France—Roger Robert (wine grower, 
wholesaler, exporter), Domaine de Pinet, 
Berson, Gironde, seeks United States market 
and regional agents (excluding Louisiana) 
for excellent quality red and white Bordeaux 
wines, packed in wooden cases containing 
a dozen 0.75-centiliter glass bottles. In- 
spection available in Bordeaux, France, at 





buyer’s expense. Shipping instructions 
would be appreciated. 
18. France—Etablissements Rougie-Vivies 


(packer, wholesaler, exporter), Souillac, Lot, 
offers for sale, preferably through agents, 
truffies, “fois gras,” “cépes,’’ and other food 
products from the Périgord region, packed 
in tin cans, or in earthenware or glass jars. 
Inspection available in producing center at 
buyer’s expense. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving shipping instructions. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

19. Germany—Carl Braun K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 122 *Muggendorferstrasse, Nuern- 
berg, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis binoculars and cameras. [Illustrated 
leaflets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please designate item for which loan ma- 
terial is desired. 

20. Germany—Eickelnberg & Mack (manu- 
facturer), 7a Vorlaender Strasse, Solingen, 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
types of cutlery in monthly quantities as 
Specified: (1) 2,000 dozen scissors, all kinds; 
(2) 2,000 dozen cutlery sets as gift articles; 
and (3) 2,000 dozen surgical instruments, 
including scissors, arterial clamps and for- 
ceps. 

21. Germany—EUMUCO Aktiengesellschaft 
fuer Maschinenbau (manufacturer), 10 Jo- 
sefstrasse, Leverkusen I., has available for 
export various types of hydraulic presses. 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Saitenfabrik Friedrichs KG. 
(manufacturer), 313 Endorf/Obb., Bavaria, 
desires to export and seeks agent for perlon, 
gut, and wire strings suitable for musical 
instruments, tennis rackets, and clocks. 
Price list and descriptive booklet obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
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telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Goldgrabe & Scheft (manu- 
facturer, 67-68 Langenstrasse, Bremen, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for clear 
soluble coolant, known as “Wisura Tralu- 
cite’, suitable for grinding steel, (not for 
profile grinding), to be diluted in the ratio 
of 1 to 120/150, and having rust-proofing 
properties, quantity according to order, 
packed in metal drums containing approxi- 
mately 53 gallons. Inspection on basis of 
samples furnished by German firm. Ship- 
ping instructions requested. 

24. Germany—Meyer, Roth & Pastor 
(manufacturer), 202 Raderbergerstrasse, 
Koeln-Raderberg, offers on an outright sale 
basis machines designed for the manufac- 
ture of various types of chains, rivets, bolts, 
threaded studs, wire nails, rail spikes, found- 
ry chaplets, and bicycle spokes. Illustrated 
catalog available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—J. D. Moeller Optische 
Werke G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Rosen- 
garten, Wedel/Holstein, seeks U. S. market 
and agents for high quality optical goods 
and gynecological equipment. Illustrated 
pamphlet obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

26. Germany—Fritz Nobis Damenhutfab- 
rik, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Hermannstr. 
48, Berlin-Neukoelln, offers to export and 
seeks agent for very good quality ladies’ hats 
made of straw, wool or hair felt. Inspection 
available by the Gesamtvereiningung der 
Berliner Bekleidungsindustrie e. V. (Asso- 
ciation of the Berlin Clothing Industry), 
Podbielskiallee 42, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 

27. Germany—Guenther Reiermann, Mas- 
stabfabrik (manufacturer), 130 Lange- 
Strasse, Vlotho/Weser., offers to export and 
seeks agent for folding wood rules with and 
without text. Illustrated leafiet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Schorch-Werke Aktienge- 
sellschaft (manufacturer), (no street address 
required), Rheydt, offers on an outright sale 
basis electrical machinery designed for heavy 
starting conditions, textile industry, and 
refrigeration. Illustrated folder available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Gebr. Winkelstraeter G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), 59 Breslauer-strasse, 
Wuppertal-Wichlinghausen, has available for 
export (1) rotary blowers and gas exhausters 
and (2) air-conditioning equipment. Liter- 
ature available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please indicate item number when requesting 
loan material. 

30. Germany—G. Zimmermann, Metall- 
und Celluloidwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 
27-29 Nuremberger-Strasse, Zirndorf bei 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, desires to sell outright 
to department stores, importers, and whole- 
salers, shaving sets, mirrors, toys, trays, gifts, 
and household articles made of metal and 
celluloid. Set of illustrated sheets obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Japan—yYonei Shoten (importer, ex- 
porter, merchant, engineer, contractor), 3, 
Nichome Ginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
machine tools for export. 

32. Mezxico—Nachi-Cocom Cordage Corp., 
S. A. (manufacturer, exporter, importer, and 
wholesaler), 463 Calle 58x 51, Merida, Yuca- 
tan, offers to sell monthly quantities of 
200,000 pounds (225 feet per pound) of baler 
twine manufactured from henequen fiber 
and treated with special repellent, two 20- 
pound cylinders to a bundle. Average tensile 
strength stated to be 270 pounds. Buyers 
may appoint agent to inspect baler twine 


before shipment. Special shipping instruc- 
tions would be appreciated. 

33. Netherlands—IVI, Internationale Ven- 
nootschap voor Industrialisatie (export mer- 
chant), 95-96 Damrak, Amsterdam, desires 
to export (1) cocoa and chocolate products, 
establishing agents in the Southern States 
only; (2) dairy products, one or more agents 
to be appointed for entire country; and (3) 
essential oils and light and heavy chemicals, 
sales on an outright basis. List of chemicals 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Netherlands—N. K. T. Nationale Kleef- 
stof Industrie (manufacturer, exporter, sales / 
indent agent), 449 Thorbeckelaan, The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 10 
tons weekly of high quality vegetable glues, 
based on dextrin, in powder and liquid form, 
suitable for cold use, packed in cotton bags. 
“Naklin 8” and “Naklin 824” are two prin- 
cipal glues of the 40 types made by firm. 
Interested United States buyers are requested 
to inform exporter as to kind of packing, 
wrapping, labeling, or paper-making ma- 
chine used, kind of products to be pasted, 
and whether liquid or powder or hot or cold 
glues are used. Leaflets containing certain 
principal details available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

35. Norway—A/S L. Macks lbyrggeri & 
Mineralvandfabrik-Troms¢ Konservesfabrik 
(manufacturer), P. O. Box 26, Troms¢, seeks 
U. S. market and agent for the following 
types of conserves: (1) 10,000 to 15,000 tins 
of canned cloudberries, packed in tins weigh- 
ing 1 kilogram; and (2) 10,000 to 15,000 tins 
of lingenberries (Norwegian  tyttebaer), 
packed in tins, 24 tins to carton, net weight 
24 kilograms. Price on cloudberries only 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Norway—A/S Rapid Maskinfabrikk 
(manufacturer), (no street address), Fred- 
rikstad, seeks U. S. market for woodworking 
machinery including band saws, thickness 
planers, spindel shapers, belt sanders, angle 
cutters, and saw benches. [Illustrated leaf- 
let may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, SEPT. 24, 1951.) 

37. Sweden — AB Holmgrens Skofabrik 
(manufacturer), 9 Stationsgatan, Skellef- 
tei, offers for outright sale each month 3,500 
pairs after ski boots, made of fabric with 
felt soles, generally used by forest workers 
and lumbermen. Photographs and _ repre- 
sentative sample boot available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

38. Sweden—Rasmusson & Hallgren (ex- 
port merchant), 3 Stallmastaregatan, Gédte- 
borg, offers on an outright sale basis first- 
class machine tools, including lathes, milling 
machines, hydraulic presses, capstan lathes, 
and shaping machines; woodworking ma- 
chines; and hardware, such as hand tools, 
wrought steel shelf brackets, spring washers, 
hasps, chest and trunk handles, angles, rakes, 
planting spades, strainers, cream beaters, and 
bifurcated rivets. 

39. Switzerland—André Georgy, 4 Toten- 
tanz, Basel, offers to sell 1,500 kilograms of 
Krupp tool “steel,” Widia (tungsten car- 
bide). Further information (in German) 
and sample obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Taiwan (Formosa)—North China Im- 
port & Export Co. (importer, exporter. 
wholesaler, agent), P. O. Box No. 126, Taipei, 
has available for export sugar, molasses, 
canned pineapple, citronella oil, camphor 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Drought and late spring frosts continued 
to depress agriculture in principal farming 
areas of Argentina. Plantings of small 
grains for the 1951-52 season are drastically 
below those of last year. Sowing of wheat 
is estimated at 4,500,000 hectares, which is 
about 30 percent below that of last year, and 
the area planted to rye, barley, and oats 
is estimated to be 15 percent below that of 
the previous season. In addition to adverse 
weather conditions the decline is attribut- 
able to a shortage of labor and machinery 
as well as growers dissatisfaction with the 
government purchasing prices. Flaxseed 
plantings have also declined about 30 per- 
cent and are estimated at 750,000 hectares. 
Encouraged by high prices, cotton planting 
is estimated at 3 percent above that of last 
year, but dry weather conditions have been 
unfavorable to growth. 

Meat for domestic consumption is now 
in sufficient supply, but there is little for 
foreign sale. Livestock marketings have re- 
mained at about the level of domestic con- 
sumption, but sheep receipts have increased 
seasonally. Hog sales have been steady at 
somewhat above domestic needs, stimulated 
by several small export contracts. 

Following suspension in mid-August, ex- 
ports of meat to the United Kingdom were 
resumed this week with a quota of 10,000 
tons through November. However, the pos- 
sibility of fulfilling the Anglo-Argentine 
meat contract of 200,000 metric tons remains 
doubtful. Current shipments are expected 
to consist mostly of offal, mutton and lamb, 
and a lesser quantity of beef of which an 
additional 3,500 metric tons are to be dis- 
tributed between Peru, Italy, Germany, and 
Palestine in the next few months. The hide 
market continues slow. 

Local prices of coarse and fine wools re- 
main about 10 percent above United States 
offers and contracts have been limited. Most 
of the new clip has remained in the posses- 
sion of the growers, there having been little 
advance selling on account of the unsettled 
world market and belief in the trade that 
there may be further changes in export policy, 
including exchange rates. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE 


Argentine official foreign exchange holdings 
declined in September for the fourth con- 
secutive month. The net loss in exchange 
was 253,600,000 pesos, plus a decline of 36,- 
300,000 pesos in gold holdings, a total of 289,- 
900,000 pesos for the month. September 30 
net official gold and exchange holdings of 
2,589,900,000 pesos show a 22.5 percent decline 
compared with the May 31 high of 3,340,- 
900,000 pesos. Future developments with re- 
spect to wool exports are expected to prove a 
major factor in determining the trend of 
exchange holdings during the next few 
months. Credit expansion of 720,700,000 
pesos in September was less pronounced than 
in the previous month. For the first time 
since January, the total of currency in the 
hands of the public, plus deposits, showed no 
significant increase. 
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The quebracho industry reports a brighter 
outlook as a result of the $25 per metric ton 
increase in export prices announced on Sep- 
tember 12. A strong demand exists for cur- 
rent production and most producer have on 
hand more firm purchase inquiries than they 
can accept. Approximately one-half of total 
quebracho exports was consigned to the 
United States through the first 9 months of 
the year. 

The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
announced export quotas on October 15, for 
the second semester of 1951 for mica (240 
metric tons) and beryllium (500 tons). Un- 
Official statistics indicate no beryllium ex- 
ports for the first half of the year, but show 
shipments of 148 tons of mica to the United 
States, Italy, and Hungary, from January 
through June. 

The Central Bank announced that imports 
of iron and steel scrap would be authorized 
from all countries. 

Export supplies of butter or cheese are 
nominal, and the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute (IAPI) prices for casein re- 
main above world levels. The tax of 8 per- 
cent ad valorem on exports of dairy products 
was abolished as of October 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


A new 1 percent tax on the capital and re- 
serves of joint stock companies, effective for 
10 years, has been approved. The shares of 
companies which pay this tax will be exempt 
from gift and inheritance taxes during this 
period. Companies whose stock is inscribed 
in the name of holders may request partial 
or total exemption. The same law exempts 
transactions in securities from capital gains, 
taxes, raises income tax exemptions, for 
earned income only, by 7,200 pesos to 12,600 
pesos and provides that imports of paper for 
publications shall be duty free. A new tax 
on manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
of jewelry and similar luxury articles was 
also approved, and accelerated depreciation 
of fixed assets other than real estate may be 
permitted by the income tax authorities in 
order to facilitate financing of replacements. 
The sales tax was extended for 3 years and 
the excess profits tax for 4 years. 

On September 30 legislation was approved 
granting an “aguinaldo”’ (extra month’s pay- 
ment) to all pensioners. The law also modi- 
fied the various pension plans to make them 
more uniform. Latest official cost-of-living 
figures show an increase of 1.9 percent be- 
tween March and April 1951 and an increase 
of 12.5 percent for the first 4 months of the 
year. 

Use of all rubbers, natural, reclaimed, and 
synthetic, was restricted by a decree of Oc- 
tober 8 to the manufacture of tires and 
tubes, insulated electrical wire and cable, 
medical and sanitary products, hose and 
tubing other than garden hose, footwear 
and balls for sports use. Rubber flooring, 
bicycle pedals and handlebar grips must be 
manufactured from reclaimed rubber and 
may not contain more than 10 percent of 
natural or synthetic rubber or latex. Use 
of rubber in toys and other nonessential 
articles is prohibited. 

Argentina officially inaugurated television 
on October 17; the transmitter has a con- 













centrating power equivalent to a 42-kilowatt 
transmitter, enabling clear reception at a 
distance of 150 kilometers from the city of 
Buenos Aires. Commercial television trans- 
mission is scheduled to start during the first 
week of November. Several hundred (of 
about 1,000 imported) TV sets of a well- 
known United States make are reported to 
have been sold to date. 

In late September the Argentine Con- 
gress approved purchase by the Ministry of 
Transport of all assets of the Buenos Aires 
Transport Corporation for 410,000,000 
pesos.—U. S. EMBASSY, BUENOs AIRES, OCT. 26, 
1951. 


Bolivia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


There has been some progress in the im- 
plementation of the Argentine-Bolivian Fi- 
nancial and Cultural Treaty of 1947. The 
exchange of notes of August 16, 1951, re- 
viving the agreement, was ratified, and a 
“Special Ambassador” was sent to Buenos 
Aires to renegotiate the agreement. Subse- 
quently he was placed in charge of its im- 
plementation in Bolivia with the rank of 
cabinet minister. 

Several basic problems handicap realiza- 
tion of the terms of the treaty. Recent de- 
preciation of the peso has reduced Argen- 
tina’s ability to undertake fresh investments. 
Construction of a railroad from the Argen- 
tine border to Santa Cruz, which was under- 
taken by Argentina under an independent 
convention, is stymied by lack of funds. 

Under the provision of a decree of October 
18, 1951, appropriate cabinet ministers were 
charged with the implementation of the 
three following conventions and _ protocol 
signed with Paraguay in November 1943, 
and ratified by both countries in 1944: A 
convention for the construction of a pipe- 
line to transport Bolivian petroleum prod- 
ucts to a navigable port on the Paraguay 
River; a convention for the construction of a 
connecting highway across the northern 
Chaco; a convention providing for the es- 
tablishment of a joint commission to’ study 
the basis for a Paraguayan-Bolivian com- 
mercial treaty, and a protocol on interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Should funds for the development of pe- 
troleum production be made available, ex- 
tension of drilling operations is needed to 
increase production for Bolivia’s own re- 
quirements, there being unused pipeline 
capacity to and refineries nearer the domes- 
tic markets. 


Import LICENSING AND PAYMENTS STATUS 


The issuance of import licenses is to be 
liberalized slightly. Additional licenses to- 
taling $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 (10 percent of 
the amount issued during the first half of 
1951) are to be approved before the end of 
the year. 

The Government’s official foreign exchange 
income has improved to an estimated $85,- 
000,000, almost twice that of 1950. The in- 
crease can be attributed to high tin prices 
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and to the beneficial effect of the October 30, 
1950, decree defining the miner’s exchange 
surrender obligations. Exports of nontin 
minerals were also heavier. Current income 
and the restricted licensing policy should 
enable Bolivia to weather payments diffi- 
culties. The lag in payments may be 
greater, but there will be a greater reduction 
in outstanding confirmed letters of credit. 
Total outstanding licenses will be reduced 
to about $30,000,000 by the end of the year. 

Bolivia’s ability to hold this payments po- 
sition over an extended period is doubtful. 
Second semester tin prices are uncertain and 
the exchange receipts from other minerals 
are limited. It is the preferential exchange 
treatment accorded other minerals that af- 
fords incentive to this diversification of the 
economy. Tin export prices, computed at 
$1.0025 per pound, would bring official for- 
eign exchange income to an_ estimated 
$5,000,000 or less, per month. In view of 
increased import prices, this amount would 
hardly be an improvement over 1950, and an 
additional fiscal imbalance might intensify 
domestic inflationary demand for the future 
constricted volume of imports. 


TAXATION 


The deadline for submitting evaluations 
of fixed assets of commercial, industrial, and 
mining enterprises, revised to compensate 
for the depreciation of the boliviano, was 
postponed until December 31, 1951, and pay- 
ment of the 12 percent tax on the increase, 
set for October 15, was put off until March 
$1, 1952, or possibly June 30, 1952. 


FINANCE 


By obligating recently authorized Govern- 
ment bonds to the Central Bank, the treas- 
ury’s position has been somewhat eased. 
Concurrently, bank laws were modified to 
permit the country’s banks to substitute 
these bonds for their reserves. The bank 
subscription quota of bonds now to be ab- 
sorbed by the Central Bank was estimated 
at 120,000,000 bolivianos. 

The treasury was able to pay 103,000,000 
bolivianos on various deferred obligations 
during the month. The payments included 
the 1950 quota for SCISP (Servicio Cooper- 
ativo Interamericano de Salud Publica) and 
other contributions due the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Servicio Agricola, the Brazilian 
Frontier Commission, Bolivian Development 
Corporation, and some universities. 


MINING 

Bolivian tin producers and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had not 
reached a price agreement, with the result 
that over half of Bolivia’s production was 
accumulating in unsold stocks at Pacific 
ports. 

The Hochschild mining group continued 
discussions with the Government concerning 
its proposal to invest $7,000,000 in develop- 
ing the potentially important Matilde zinc 
mine. The company hopes to produce 90,- 
000 metric tons annually of high grade zinc 
ore from this property. 

The Banco Minero signed a contract with 
the General Services Administration calling 
for the delivery of 3,000 to 5,000 tons of 
wolfram concentrates over a 5-year period. 
The Government is now studying a decree 
providing tax incentives to increase wolfram 
production. 

PETROLEUM 


The production of two new wells increased 
Camiri output to slightly over 1,000 barrels 
per day, but gasoline and kerosene were in 
short supply because the number of tank 
cars was insufficient to transport the needed 
imports from Chilean ports. 


LABOR 
Out of the national congress of factory 
workers held in October emerged the Con- 
federacion Sindical de Trabajadores Fabriles 
Boliviana, a new organization, embracing all 
factory unions in Bolivia. It is dominated 


by the same group who led the factory strikes 
of May 1950. 
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The Government decreed that the unim- 
plemented social security and health insur- 
ance laws would become effective in the De- 
partment of La Paz on November 1 and in 
other Departments on later dates. They call 
for employer contributions ranging from 5.5 
percent of payrolls for sickness insurance to 
16.5 percent for certain mining companies 
for occupational risk insurance. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Loss, late in September, of the sole opera- 
tional aircraft by the meat-hauling airline 
Frigorifico “Los Andes” was a blow to the 
local meat supply. The recently purchased 
C-47A operated briefly by its owner-flyer in 
carrying local cargo of all types between all 
points, was grounded by motor trouble, and 
the B-24 recently acquired by Lloyd A4reo 
Boliviano was also idle because of needed 
repairs. 

Control of tankcars in Bolivia belonging to 
railroads and construction companies was 
given temporarily to Yacimientos Petroli- 
feros Fiscales Bolivianos, the State petroleum 
monopoly, by a supreme decree of September 
26, which also assigned high priority to tank- 
car train movements. The measure was 
taken to ease the petroleum shortage. Fol- 
lowing issuance of the decree, YPFB signed 
a 3-month agreement with the United 
States firm constructing the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz Highway committing YPFB to 
maintain a supply of diesel oil and gasoline 
in the company’s storage facilities at Cocha- 
bamba, at all times equivalent to the com- 
pany’s average requirements for 90 days. 


INDUSTRY—AGRICULTURE 


The Canadian-owned Bolivian Power Co., 
supplying the cities of La Paz and Oruro, 
announced almost complete relaxation of the 
rationing in effect since April. 

Scarcity of many basic foodstuffs has re- 
sulted in a wave of speculation in such items, 
despite the fact that the wholesale price of 
meat from the Beni had been Officially es- 
tablished at 33 bolivianos per kilogram with 
a retail price to La Paz consumers of 40 
bolivianos per kilogram, and that the im- 
portation of beef cattle from Argentina had 
been authorized temporarily. 

The Junta had also announced that it 
would maintain at least a 6 months’ supply 
of primary foodstuffs. Speculation may be 
attributed in part to the low margin of profit 
permitted retail dealers with the resu!tant 
temptation to dispose of stocks through con- 
traband channels. 

The scarcity of flour was attributable to 
restrictions imposed on importation to en- 
courage the domestic flour industry. 


IMMIGRATION 


The Government approved a project for the 
colonization of Italian immigrants in the 
Ituralde section of the Department of La Paz. 
The nucleus of the new colony will be 25 
Italian agricultural families. 

Press criticism of attempts to foster im- 
migration charges that the Government’s 
inability to provide immigrants with ade- 
quate supplies of seed, agricultural imple- 
ments, housing and provisions to enable 
them to become self-supporting results in 
their emigration to Argentina and other 
neighboring countries. One source estimates 
that over 10,000 Bolivians emigrate annually. 


UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


An agreement between Bolivia and the 
United Nations was signed and affirmed on 
October 1. It will place UN Administrative 
Assistants in the Ministries of Finance, Econ- 
omy, Agriculture, Public Works, and Labor, 
and in a yet to be created Development Bank. 
UN technicians will be assigned to all of 
these agencies, except Agriculture. Virtually 
all of the recommendations of the 1950 UN 
(Keenleyside) Report are implemented by 
the Agreement, and the various UN officials 
will function as a part of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment itself, with voice in executive and 
policy matters. A special representative of 
the UN, who will act as liaison officer between 


the administrative assistants, experts, and 
the Government, will also submit periodic re- 
ports to the UN Secretary General and to the 
President of Bolivia. A Bolivian will be 
named as Technical Assistant Coordinator 
and will sit with the Cabinet. Of 5 years’ 
duration, the Agreement may cause funda- 
mental changes in administrative policy con- 
sidered to be conducive to improved national 
economy.—U. S. Empassy, La Paz, Ocr. 22, 
1951. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


PROFITS EXEMPTED FROM FOREIGN-EX- 
CHANGE REMITTANCE TAX 


Law No. 1433, enacted on September 15, 
1951, adds “profits” to the items exempted 
from the 5 percent exchange tax by law No. 
156 of November 27, 1947, which contains 
provisions for taxing exchange remittances of 
a capital nature. 

Article 3 (b) of law No. 156 now reads: 
“Exempt from the tax to which article 1 of 
this law refers are: Remittances for service 
of private foreign investments in Brazil, such 
as interest, dividends, and profits, within the 
terms of decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946.” (‘The remittance of interest, profits, 
and dividends cannot exceed 8 percent of 
the registered capital .. .’’) 

An increase in the foreign-exchange re- 
mittance tax from 5 percent to 8 percent was 
provided for by law No. 1383, enacted on June 
16, 1951. However, the Brazilian Minister of 
Finance subsequently ruled that because of 
constitutional limitations the increase could 
not be effective until the next budget goes 
into effect on January 1, 1952. 

(For announcement of the bill to increase 
the remittance tax from 5 percent to 8 per- 
cent, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
9, 1951.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
LICENSE 


Acetylsalicylic acid has been excluded from 
the list of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products exempt from import license in 
Brazil, by a notice of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil published 
on October 11, 1951, and transmitted on 
October 17 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


IMPORTATION OF RAW MATERIALS BY 
INDUSTRIES FOR THEIR OWN USE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has invited industries inter- 
ested in importing raw materials for their 
own use to furnish estimates of their needs 
for 6 months, separately according to the 
material, according to notice No. 253, pub- 
lished on October 20, 1951, and forwarded 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
October 23. The estimates are to be made 
on forms supplied by the Department and 
its agencies. It was announced that the in- 
formation received would be considered as 
given in good faith and would be a useful 
contribution to the study now in progress 
but that the right to make any investiga- 
tions deemed necessary was reserved. 


INTERMEDIARIES IN APPLYING FOR IMPORT 
LICENSES CONSIDERED UNDESIRABLE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced that the em- 
ployment of intermediaries in making ap- 
plications for import or export licenses is 
undesirable and requests the cooperation of 
importers in avoiding their use, according 
to notice No. 256, published on October 22, 
1951, and transmitted by the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro in a dispatch of October 
23. A translation of notice No. 256 follows: 
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“The Export-Import Department (Car- 
teira) of the Bank of Brazil, having taken 
cognizance of the fact that unscrupulous 
persons offer to obtain licenses of excep- 
tional character, not in accordance with 
criteria in force, through payment of com- 
missions or fees, makes the following an- 
nouncement: (a) In view of the organization 
of the Carteira, licenses outside criteria in 
force may not be issued; (b) consequently, 
whatever licenses may be obtained through 
an intermediary may, without difficulty or 
expense, be obtained by the interested party; 
(c) therefore, those who accept the aid of 
intermediaries are suffering losses, paying 
for concessions which are their right, or 
being victimized by fraud, receiving false 
documents of no value. 

“Under these conditions, the Carteira de- 
clares it will investigate carefully any accu- 
sation that may come to its attention or any 
irregularities resulting from the influence 
of third parties, having as its purpose the 
distribution, in accordance with present 
legislation, of our exchange availabilities, 
exclusively to industrialists, merchants, and 
direct consumers. 

“For this purpose the Carteira solicits the 
cooperation of importers, not only in refus- 
ing to employ intermediaries but also in 
denouncing their activities. The Carteira is 
certain that only through such cooperation 
will it be possible to avoid the influence of 
these undesirable elements, whose activities 
prejudice not only the interests of the im- 
porters themselves, but also, and unjustly, 
the good name of the Carteira. 

“The administration of the Carteira and 
its branches are at the disposal of interested 
parties in order to hear any complaints.” 


REGULATIONS FOR BARTER OPERATIONS 
STILL IN FORCE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced certain rules 
for the completion of barter transactions 
still in force, by notice No. 255, published on 
October 20, 1951, and transmitted on Octo- 
ber 23 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

No change will be allowed in these trans- 
actions, either with respect to products or 
firms, following the expiration of 30 days 
after publication of the notice. Export and 
import licenses issued in connection with 
such transactions will be issued simultane- 
ously, with a period of validity of 150 days 
after presentation of irrevocable letters of 
credit referring to exports. The validity of 
import licenses will be conditioned by the 
data stamped thereon by the Banking Super- 
intendency, proving utilization of the cor- 
responding export licenses within the re- 
quired period. The period of the validity of 
the licenses will not be extended, even when 
exchange has been closed, except in cases 
considered exceptional by the Export-Import 
Department. 


WARNING ISSUED AGAINST SALE OF IMPORT 
LICENSES 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has issued a warning against 
the sale of import licenses, stating that when 
such a sale comes to its attention not only 
will the license be canceled but the quota 
of the importer also may be annulled and 
legal steps taken against the guilty firm. 
The warning was contained in notice No. 
257, published on October 22, 1951, and trans- 
mitted on October 23 by the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


WHEAT CONSULTATIVE COMMISSION 
CREATED 


On August 27, 1951, the President of Brazil 
signed a decree creating a Wheat Consulta- 
tive Commission, to be directly responsible 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, according 
to a dispatch of September 21 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Commission will be an advisory body 
in the formulation of policy. Its purpose is 
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to assure the Brazilian market a normal sup- 
ply of Wheat and derivatives. The chairman 
of the Commission will be the chief of the 
Economic and Consular Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the other 
members will include the chief of the Eco- 
nomic Division of that Department; the 
director of the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil; the director of the Ex- 
change Department of the Bank of Brazil; 
vice president of the Central Price Commis- 
sion; chief of the Wheat Development Service 
of the Ministry of Agriculture; and a repre- 
sentative of the Wheat Industry Association. 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH VENEZUELA 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.”’) 


BILL To INCREASE SOLE UNIT TAX ON 
SPECIFIED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS VETOED 


The bill to increase the sole unit tax on 
both imported and domestic liquid fuels and 
lubricants (project No. 359 of 1950 of the 
Chamber of Deputies) was vetoed by the 
President of Brazil on October 18, 1951, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of October 22 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH VENEZUELA 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.’’) 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
IMPLEMENTED 


Implementing the provisional commercial 
agreement between Chile and Portugal 
which was consummated by an exchange of 
notes between the two countries on Septem- 
ber 24, the Chilean rate of import duty on 
port wine from Portugal was reduced to 4 
pesos per liter (the same rate applies to 
sherry from Jerez, Spain) up to a maximum 
c. i. f. value of 500,000 escudos annually, by 
decree No. 9867 of October 9, 1951, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 19 and ef- 
fective for 1 year, beginning on July 30, 
1951 (1 escudo—3',4 UScents.) 

The agreement between the two countries 
also provides that Portugal may license im- 
ports of up to 30,000 tons of Chilean nitrate 
during the July 30, 1951-52 period. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


UNIFICATION OF BUYING RATES OF 
EXCHANGE PROPOSED 


The International Monetary Fund an- 
nounced on October 29, 1951, the following 
decision concerning a proposal made by the 
Government of Colombia: 


“Since the authorities of Colombia de- 
sire to proceed with the unification of the 
buying rates of exchange, and considering 
the not unfavorable exchange prospects of 
Colombia, the Fund makes no objection 
to a change in its multiple currency sys- 
tem by an immediate devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate of exchange from 
Ps$2.0875 to Ps$2.17 per U. S. dollar, and 
progressive devaluations by Ps$0.00825 per 
U. S. dollar every month for forty months 
until that rate is completely unified with 
the buying rate of Ps$2.50 which already 
applies to all other exchange proceeds. 


“It is understood that the authorities of 
Colombia will consult with the Fund if 
for any reason they should contemplate 
departing from any projected rate adjust- 
ment. If conditions should change in Co. 
lombia, the Fund can at any time suggest 
that the projected devaluation be modifieg 
or postponed.” 


(For background information see Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 2, 1951.) 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


At the opening of the Danish Parliament 
on October 2, the Prime Minister stated that 
it is the Government’s continued policy to 
develop economic relations with other coun- 
tries, with the primary object of promoting 
exports and ensuring availability of neces. 
sary supplies, at the same time sponsoring 
freest possible multilateral trade. The Min- 
ister emphasized that Denmark’s two major 
economic problems are still the adverse bal- 
ance of foreign payments and inflationary 
pressure. Curtailment of consumption, re- 
sulting from various recent economic meas- 
ures, and a moderate improvement of the 
import-export price relationship are en- 
couraging. Until the full effect of the Goy- 
ernment’s economic measures has been 
determined, further action of this nature is 
not contemplated, but the Government, in 
cooperation with the central bank, will pur- 
sue a credit policy designed to avoid infla- 
tionary pressure through excessive money 
supply, he stated. 


FINANCE 


The Government’s budget for the fiscal 
year April 1, 1952—March 31, 1953, submitted 
to the Rigsdag on October 3, contemplates 
current revenues of 2,435,500,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 2,424,900,000 crowns. (The 
current budget figures do not reflect the 
Government's over-all fiscal operations be- 
cause revenues and expenditures which can- 
not be determined at the time of preparation 
of the budget are incorporated in a supple- 
mentary budget at the end of the fiscal year.) 
The most significant feature of the 1952-53 
budget is its contemplation of materially 
increased defense appropriations. 

The 20-percent tax on foreign exchange for 
travel, which was introduced in November 
1950 together with other anti-inflationary 
measures, was abolished on October 17. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in August was slightly 
smaller in value than in July, aggregating 
592,000,000 crowns in imports and 438,000,000 
in exports. The resulting trade deficit of 
154,000,000 crowns was nearly 15 percent 
greater than the monthly average deficit of 
135,000,000 for the January-August period. 
The ratio of exports to imports declined from 
77 percent for July to 74 percent for August. 

The January—August trade balance was 
adverse to the extent of 1,081,000,000 crowns 
in 1951, compared with 968,000,000 in 1950. 

It is noteworthy that the share of agri- 
cultural products in total exports declined 
from 65 percent in 1950 to 58 percent in 1951, 
while the percentage representing industrial 
products rose from 31 to 38. 


TRADE AND TARIFF AGREEMENTS 


New trade agreements were recently con- 
cluded with France and Italy, both important 
Danish trading partners. Danish exports t0 
France are to be somewhat smaller than 
under the preceding agreement, whereas 
Denmark will benefit from materially in- 
creased exports of agricultural products and 
fish to Italy. 

Recent Danish negotiations with the 
United Kingdom increased by 714 percent the 
price of butter exports to the United King- 
dom (from 5.56 crowns per kilogram to 5.9 
crowns) during the year beginning October 
1, 1951. Provided exports are maintained at 
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last year’s level, this increase will raise an- 
nual revenue by about 50,000,000 crowns. 

The Torquay Protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was recently 
submitted to the Rigsdag for ratification. 
Its approval was recommended by all lead- 
ing political parties and its early ratification 
is anticipated. 

AGRICULTURE 


Production of livestock products in Janu- 
ary-August was about 5 percent larger than 
in the similar 1950 period. Output of milk, 
butter, and eggs was slightly smaller, but 
substantial increases were recorded for 
cheese, about 35 percent; pork, 15 percent; 
and beef and veal, 15 percent. 

According to a preliminary official esti- 
mate, the 1951 grain crop totaled 3,790,000 
metric tons, or slightly more than in 1950 
(3,759,000 tons). The increase was entirely 
in feed grains. 

INDUSTRY 


The composite industrial production in- 
dex figure for August was 160 (1935—100), 
compared with 167 for August 1950. The de- 
cline applied particularly to the food-proc- 
essing, textile, footwear, and clothing in- 
dustries. In contrast, output of the 
chemical industry was appreciably larger, 
while fluctuations for other industries were 
modest. Production in the first 8 months 
dea whole was insignificantly greater in 1951 
tan in 1950, with the increase largely in 
capital goods. 

Unemployed workers totaled 38,573 at the 
end of September, or virtually the same 


“ number as a month earlier but nearly 3,000 


more than last year. They represented 5.9 
percent of all insured workers, compared 
with 5.6 percent on September 30, 1950.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN, OcT. 26, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR INVOICE REQUIREMENTS 
LIBERALIZED 


The substitute documentation of invoices 
on shipments to the Dominican Republic 
by a consul of another country, by a rep- 
resentative of a chamber of commerce, or 
by an Official qualified to legalize documents 
of this nature when a Dominican consul is 
not available at the port of embarkation 
is permitted by law No. 3082, effective on 
September 22, 1951. This law amends 
articles 27 and 63 of Customs Control Law 
No. 589 of December 31, 1920. The amend- 
ment of article 63 allows entry of merchan- 
dise if it has been impracticable to obtain 
a consular invoice at the time of shipment 
for presentation upon entry of the goods 
and includes a provision for releasing the 
merchandise upon the posting of a bond. 

For air-cargo shipments the exemption 
from consular invoice requirements has been 
raised to packages valued at $100 or less, as 
compared with the former $50 exemption, 
by law No. 3083, effective on September 22, 
1951. This law also provides for substitute 
documentation in accordance with the 
amendment announced in the foregoing 
paragraph. Consular invoice fees on air- 
cargo shipments remain the same (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 9, 1951) 
except that on shipments of more than 20 
kilograms the charges are $1.45 on the first 
20 kilograms, and $0.005 (half a cent) on each 
kilogram or fraction in excess thereof. 


France 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Action on the economic front by the Par- 
liament and the Government of France was 
retarded during September by an acrimoni- 
Ous debate on state aid to religious schools. 
However, the Government took the highly 
significant steps of announcing a new mini- 
mum wage, which represents an increase of 
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about 15 percent over the previous level, 
and of rolling back the prices of meat, 
leather products, and textiles. At the same 
time, increased prices were authorized for 
bread and coal; and gas and electricity rates 
are expected to advance in the near future. 
Although many new wage contracts were ne- 
gotiated and there have been no widespread 
disturbances, labor continues to express gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with its situation. 

Revised crop estimates are considerably 
better than earlier forecasts. Preliminary 
production figures showed a marked drop in 
many industries during August because of 
the vacation period, although other indus- 
tries, such as petroleum, registered gains. 
Retail sales were slow, inventories heavy, 
and consumer sales resistance strong. For- 
eign trade in August decreased slightly, con- 
tinuing the decline started in July. The 
Finance Minister predicted a larger dollar 
balance-of-payments deficit in 1952 than 
in 1951 or 1950. Following rumors of a de- 
valuation of the franc, which met official 
denial, the black-market rate for the dollar 
jumped to a 2-year high of 410 francs on 
September 27. 

WAGES AND PRICES 

The wage-price problem came sharply to 
the fore during September. An imperative 
necessity for upward revision in salary 
scales had been evident for some time, but 
opinion was acutely divided as to the 
method. Leftist and labor groups strongly 
favored the escalator principle of linking 
wages automatically to the cost of living, 
while conservative elements feared that this 
would give impetus to the already-menacing 
inflationary trend of the French economy. 
The unions rallied solidly behind the Com- 
munist CGT’s figure of 23,600 francs a month 
($67.42, U. S. currency) for the new basic 
minimum wage (previously 17,400 francs), 
which, when translated into actual wages 
according to the existing wage distribution 
patterns, would have resulted in a general 
increase of about 22.5 percent. The Govern- 
ment figure, announced on September 10, 
was 20,000 francs, an increase of about 15 
percent. 

Although there was an outcry from labor 
at the Government’s decision, it was fol- 
lowed generally by a movement to renego- 
tiate existing agreements on the basis of the 
new minimum. In most private industries 
management has granted increases averaging 
15 percent; in the nationalized industries 
(except coal, where an accord was reached 
fer a 15.5 percent increase) negotiations are 
still under way, with 12 percent being offered 
by the Government, which also announced a 
12-percent increase in the pay of civil serv- 
ants. Although there have been minor 
work stoppages, no serious labor trouble has 
thus far occurred. 

The Government announced a general in- 
crease of 15 percent in the amounts of the 
various family allocations and social-secu- 
rity benefits. 

Concrete Government action to curb or re- 
duce prices was taken in an order to reduce 
the retail price of beef by 10 percent in the 
Paris area. Results have been disappointing, 
however. The Government has also held a 
series of consultations with the textile and 
leather industries in an effort to persuade 
them to lower prices. No results have yet 
been obtained, since these industries con- 
tend that increases in transportation and 
labor costs have more than offset the decline 
in world prices for raw materials. 

In the meantime, increases have been au- 
thorized in the price of bread (30 percent), 
as a result of the higher official wheat price, 
and of coal (20 percent for industrial grades, 
10 percent for domestic grades, of which 
only half will be passed on to consumers). 
As a consequence of the higher price of coal, 
the prices of gas and electricity are expected 
to go up shortly. 

FINANCE 

Following his return from the Washington- 
Ottawa talks, Mr. Rene Mayer, Vice-Premier 
and Minister of Finance, announced that the 


French Government will submit to Parlia- 
ment a “provisional interim military budget” 
for 1952, pending final decisions on the 
amount of United States aid and the scope of 
international military commitments later 
this year. The press reports that to all indi- 
cations the provisional military budget will 
total about 800,000,000,000 francs, not includ- 
ing 350,000,000,000 francs for Indochina. 

Mr. Mayer also stated that rearmament will 
make it exceptionally difficult for France to 
narrow its dollar gap. He referred to the 
falling off of the French creditor position 
with the European Payments Union and fur- 
ther predicted that the French dollar bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit in 1952 would prob- 
ably be greater than in 1950 or 1951. 


INDUSTRY 


For the first time since 1949, Government 
allocation powers were invoked on September 
18 to control the entire distribution of a 
metal, in this case nickel. Allocations are to 
be made to industry groups which will sub- 
allocate to individual consumers. 

Crude steel output in August of 763,000 
tons for France and 226,000 tons for the Saar 
was 6 percent below the prevacation June 
level, a seasonal decline somewhat less than 
in former years. However, the steel industry 
will continue to operate below capacity un- 
less it can obtain an additional 800,000 tons 
of coke from the Ruhr during the last half of 
1951. The extent of the scrap shortage is 
indicated by reports that all trading in scrap 
in recent months has been at prices that are 
two and one-half times the official ceiling. 
On September 29, domestic steel prices were 
increased an average of 22 percent. 

Production of motor vehicles continues to 
record new highs. Output in the first 7 
months of 1951 amounted to 265,316 units, or 
an increase of 32 percent over production in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Automo- 
bile tire production also continues to ad- 
vance, with monthly output in the first 6 
months of 1951 amounting to 1,924,000 units, 
compared with 1,405,000 units monthly dur- 
ing all of 1950. 

Preliminary figures indicate record activity 
in the petroleum industry in August, runs 
having been at a rate in excess of 20,000,000 
tons per year, or about 400,000 barrels per 
day. Domestic coal output for the last 8 
months is ahead of 1949 and 1950, and is ex- 
pected to reach or surpass the best prewar 
years (1929 and 1930). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


French exports to foreign countries in 
August decreased to 66,700,000,000 frances, or 
10 percent below the preceding month. Prin- 
cipal reductions were in sales of base metals, 
wool and wool yarn, and automobiles. 
French imports from foreign countries for 
the month of August decreased approxi- 
mately 10 percent compared with July, and 
reached a total of 104,400,000,000 francs. The 
decline reflected reduced purchases of raw 
materials for textiles, vegetables, base metals, 
and transport equipment. 

In trade with the United States, August 
imports totaled $45,600,000, about the same 
as in the preceding month, and exports re- 
mained steady at about $17,000,000. 

Total exports to foreign countries during 
the first 8 months of 1951 were 629,600,000,000 
francs, compared with 401,700,000,000 during 
the like period last year. Total imports dur- 
ing the 8 months amounted to 822,600,000,000 
francs, an increase of about 58 percent above 
the corresponding 1950 figures. 

Although total French foreign trade in- 
creased more than 50 percent as compared 
with the like period last year, the relation 
between exports and imports changed only 
slightly; exports amounted to 76 percent of 
imports, compared with 77 percent in the 
preceding year. 

Total trade with the United States for the 
first 8 months of 1951 showed a large increase 
over the corresponding period last year. Im- 
ports increased $61,500,000, while exports in- 
creased $113,200,000, with a resultant reduc- 
tion of $51,700,000 in the trade deficit. 
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Prance’s trade during the first 8 months 
of 1951 was characterized by a greatly in- 
creased volume in monetary terms, as a result 
principally of swollen prices on the world 
market. A steady worsening of the terms of 
trade revealed an import surplus for Janu- 
ary—August 1951, 62 percent greater than 
that recorded for the like period in 1950 and 
greater than for the entire year of 1950. 
However, increased exports anticipated in 
the last quarter of 1951 are expected to bring 
about some improvement. 

Imports of hard wheat into Metropolitan 
France, Algeria, and Tunisia from sources 
other than Morocco will be exceptionally 
large this year, and are currently estimated 
by the National Cereals Office at 420,000 met- 
ric tons. Of this total, about 280,000 tons 
are expected to be purchased in the United 
States, and the remainder (140,000) from 
other sources, mainly Canada and Argentina. 
About one-third of the 420,000 tons will be 
delivered to millers in Algeria and Tunisia, 
and the remainder to millers in France. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


A renewal of the expired 1945 Franco- 
Soviet treaty on commercial relations was 
signed at Paris on September 3. The agree- 
ment provides, among other things, for 
reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment 
and defines the status of Soviet commercial 
representation in France. No agreement has 
been reached on renewal of the long-expired 
bilateral trade agreement with the U.S. S. R. 

After extended negotiations a new 1-year 
Franco-Polish commercial agreement was 
signed at Paris on September 7; it envisages 
trade of 6,500,000,000 francs in each direc- 
tion, including delivery to France of 550,000 
tons of Polish coal. At the same time, there 
was signed a protocol concerning execution 
of the last portion of the 1948 equipment 
agreement, involving the delivery of addi- 
tional supplies of coal in exchange for 
French equipment goods. Altogether, im- 
ports of 1,500,000 tons of Polish coal during 
the next year are anticipated. U. S. Em- 
BASSY, PARIS, SEPT. 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMPorRT DUTIES REDUCED ON NUMEROUS 
PRODUCTS 


Effective on October 1, 1951, import duties 
are reduced in France on a number of prod- 
ucts, by an order of October 9 published in 
the Journal Officiel of October 10, according 
to a report of October 11 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

Among the products affected are: Beer, 
certain chemicals, hides and skins, manu- 
factures of leather, artificial leather, silk 
yarns, linoleum, refractory bricks, certain 
machinery, toys, and combs. 


POLYETHYLENE SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT 
ALLOCATION 


Polyethylene (French tariff No. 700 J) has 
been classified as a controlled product in 
France, by a decision (F 167) of the Director 
of Chemical Industries dated October 5, 1951, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
October 10, according to a report of October 
11 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Suballocations are to be made by trade 
associations within the limits of allocations 
made by the Government. 


HORSEHIDES AND CALFSKINS: FINAL 1951 
ExPorT QUOTAS FoR U. S. ANNOUNCED 


The third and final 1951 quotas for exports 
of horsehides and calfskins from France to 
the United States were published in notices 
to exporters in the Journal Officiel of Octo- 
ber 12, according to a report of October 24, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. Quotas in 
metric tons, salted weight, are: Horsehides 
(whole), 300; calfskins, 400. 

The notices do not give the basis on which 
the quotas will be divided among exporters 
but the French Ministry of Industry and 
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Commerce has stated that distribution will 
be made according to the system used for 
the second 1951 quota, that is: 80 percent 
among all exporters, prorated according to 
exports during the period January 1, 1949 to 
March 15, 1951; 15 percent in addition among 
exporters having a 1937-39 historical basis, 
on that basis; and 5 percent to applicants 
having no historical basis. » 

Applications for licenses must be filed by 
exporters before November 16. 


Germany.Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Retarded demand, an influential factor in 
the more-than-seasonal drop of economic 
activity noted in Western Germany during 
the past few months, appeared to have 
reached its low point in August. While 
the value of retail sales during the past 2 
months remained higher than a year ago, 
the volume of sales was significantly lower— 
even though total employment had increased 
by about half a million in the interim. The 
volume of industrial orders placed in August 
increased slightly over the July low point 
but continued low, with orders for invest- 
ment and production goods back to pre- 
Korean levels and orders for consumer goods 
well below the level of June 1950. 

The slump in the volume of industrial 
orders began in March of this year and, at 
August, orders for consumer goods were off 
by 47 percent (compared with February high 
point); for “investment goods,” down 29 
percent; and for “production goods,” down 
7 percent. This contraction of demand from 
the abnormally high buying levels reached 
in the 8 months after the outbreak of the 
Korean War has played an important part 
(along with shortages of raw materials and 
seasonal influences) in the decline in the 
actual volume of industrial production since 
the record levels reached in April and May. 

Advance indications for September, how- 
ever, promised some increase in industrial 
output, with the index of industrial produc- 
tion for North Rhine-Westphalia up three 
points. With employment and payrolls at 
record levels, an increase in sales and pro- 
duction of consumer goods was expected to 
take place during the month. Meanwhile, 
reports of bumper crops, expectation of rec- 
ord exports, stable consumer-goods prices, 
and increased employment were further 
heartening developments during the month. 

Federal Republic exports in August totaled 
$314,000,000, a drop of $6,000,000 from the 
record level reached in July. Imports in 
August increased only slightly, from $285,- 
000,000 to $287,000,000. The Federal Repub- 
lic’s cumulative European Payment Union 
(EPU) accounting position improved by 
$45,000,000 at the end of September, reducing 
its cumulative deficit to $106,000,000. 


INDUSTRY 


The steady drop in hard-coal production 
noted through the summer months con- 
tinued during September, when hard-coal 
production of 9,343,000 metric tons for the 
25 working days of the month registered a 
daily average of 372,672, dropping below the 
daily average for August (374,062) and July 
(376,588) . 

Meetings of representatives of the Federal 
Government, the miners’ union, and coal 
management groups were held in September 
to discuss measures to increase coal output. 
Vice Chancellor Bluecher stated that an in- 
crease in output of hard coal to 410,000 tons 
per day is technically possible if there is 
improvement of certain psychological and 
political factors. He emphasized the need 
for better housing for miners and improve- 
ment of other social conditions, as well as 
the need for maintaining stable consumers’ 
prices. 

Total August production of pig iron and 
steel, 941,700 metric tons and 1,185,700 tons, 
respectively, exceeded July levels and com- 
pared very favorably with the June peaks. 





September production showed a decline be- 
cause of fewer working days, but the Sep- 
tember daily average production of steel and 
pig iron increased over the preceding 2 
months. 

The order book for rolled products and 
semifinished steel on August 1, 1951, was 
8,729,872 metric tons, of which 856,434 tons 
were export bookings. 

August aluminum production of 8,112 tons 
was maintained at nearly record high level 
of the preceding month. The nickel produc- 
tion from Petsamo ores at the Nord-Deutsche 
Raffinerie, Hamburg, had to be stopped owing 
to lack of coke. It is hoped that this pro- 
duction can be resumed toward the end of 
the year, because nickel and electroyltic cop- 
per are the nonferrous metals in shortest 
supply. There have been complaints about 
the poor plating work on German export 
goods. 

Chlorine production increase from 20,320 
tons in April, when production restrictions 
were lifted, to 23,800 tons in September, and 
a further 30 to 40 percent production in- 
crease is expected by the end of this year, 
when the necessary equipment is to be de- 
livered. 

Synthetic rubber production was expected 
to be started in October or November at a 
rate of 600 tons per month. The Huels plant 
will produce 500 tons of Buna monthly and 
Bayer Leverkusen, 100 tons of oil-resistaat 
Perbunan. 

There is no indication of a change for the 
better in the shortages of metallurgical coke 
and of scrap. The improved August pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel is attributable 
to increased utilization of United States coal. 

The Bundesbahn intends to order, build, 
and put to work about 10,000 freight-train 
cars during the next year in order to meet 
traffic demands. The first order of 5,000 cars 
is under discussion. This program will fill 
about the only remaining gap in orders in 
German heavy industry. 

Implementation of Law 27.—During the 
month of September the High Commission 
continued its program for the deconcentra- 
tion of the Ruhr coal and steel complex by 
transferring assets to four new unit steel 
companies. The High Commission has now 
created a total of 14 iron and steel com- 
panies out of 24 unit companies agreed upon 
between the High Commission and the Fed- 
eral Government. Plans also call for con- 
tinuing or reorganizing four relatively small 
old companies. 

Negotiations between representatives of 
the High Commission and the Federal Gov- 
ernment reached an advanced stage about 
the formation of the new coal companies 
under the law. General agreement has been 
reached on the charters of these companies 
and it was expected that the first five of 
them would be set up early in October. 


LABOR 


Registered unemployment in the Federal 
Republic has continued to decline, but since 
June the downward trend has slackened as 
employment increases in the outdoor occu- 
pations have gradually contracted. Employ- 
ment reached a new postwar high of 14,884,- 
522 at the end of September. 

The employment slack in the outdoor oc- 
cupations was offset in August by a more 
favorable development in manufacturing, es- 
pecially in the consumer-goods industries, 
which are responding largely to normal sea- 
sonal influences. The restoration of “real 
wages” as a result of the recent widespread 
wage drive and a halt to the upward trend 
in consumer-goods prices will be important 
factors in the revival of activity in the con- 
sumer-goods industries. Those branches 
showing the greatest gains were the shoe and 
other leather goods, clothing, food, and to- 
bacco-products industries. 

Work stoppages.—Management-union ac- 
ceptance of a mediation proposal ended the 
4-week-old work stoppage in the Hesse metal 
industry, the longest and largest strike in 
postwar Germany. The union had an- 
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nounced that any gains achieved in this 
strike would be used as a basis for wage 
demands in the metal industry in other 
areas. Shortly thereafter, 700,000 metal- 
workers in North Rhine-Westphalia achieved 
wage increases. 

Wages and hours.—Official German data 
disclose that average gross hourly earnings 
of manual workers in manufacturing and 
construction in the United States and United 
Kingdom zones increased by 7% percent 
(weekly wages by almost 9 percent) between 
March and June 1951. This increase ap- 
pears to have been due to structural changes 
in employment and hours of work affecting 
the weighting of the average, as well as to 
actual increases in wage rates. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary official grain-production esti- 
mates indicate a bumper crop of 11,000,000 
metric tons. This is about 8 percent above 
the very good crops of the two preceding 
years (about 10,200,000 each). This year’s 
excellent grain yields are due mainly to the 
favorable weather conditions prevailing 
throughout the vegetation period plus in- 
creased use of fertilizer and good seed. 

Oilseed production is estimated at about 
86,500 tons (preliminary), compared with 
23,751 in 1950. Total production of potatoes 
is expected to be 24,000,000 to 25,000,000 
metric tons, about 3,000,000 under last year’s 
bumper crop. Sugar-beet area is up 16 per- 
cent over 1950 and total sugar production 
is forecast at about 960,000 tons, compared 
with 915,000 tons last year. Wine is expected 
to be 75 percent of last year’s bumper pro- 
duction of 3,237,000 hectoliters. An excellent 
hops crop of about 12,000 tons (compared 
with 9,500 tons in 1950) is expected. 

A system for the grading of meat destined 
for export has been established by the Fed- 
eral Meat Research Institute, Kulmbach, 
Bavaria, following authorization by the Fed- 
eral Government. Participation by meat 
exporters is voluntary, the incentive being 
the obtaining of quality certificates for at- 
tachment to the export documents. The 
grading will be done by committees composed 
of veterinarians and trade experts. Products 
will then be graded as “first quality,” “sec- 
ond quality,” or “unfit for export.”—U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, FRANKFURT 
AM MAIN, OcrT. 13, 1951. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
NATIONAL GRANARIES 


Under the aegis of the National Develop- 
ment Bank, ‘construction was started in 
Honduras on three national granaries during 
September. The most important of these, 
in the city of Comayagua in the Department 
of Comayagua, is expected to be finished 
within a few months at an estimated cost of 
103,000 lempiras (1 lempira=— $0.50, U. S. cur- 
rency). The other two national granaries 
commenced during the month are located in 
the town of El Paraiso, near the Nicaraguan 
frontier, and in the village of Jalteva, De- 
partment of Francisco Morazan. The latter 
will serve as a grain depository for the Tal- 
anga-Cedros area, due north of Tegucigalpa 
about 60 miles, and will have a capacity of 
2,000 metric tons. Future plans call for the 
construction of several more of these gran- 
aries throughout the country, principally in 
the coffee-growing areas, as well as of na- 
tional warehouses in strategic locations 
which will have full equipment for the stor- 
age, handling, and insurance of all types 
of merchandise, including grains and other 
crops. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail trade on the north coast was re- 
ported to have lagged during the month, 
and merchants were complaining about the 
lack of money in circulation. This condi- 
tion was rather paradoxical in that building 
in the area was booming and employment 
appeared to be at a high level. The older 
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and larger houses reported a drop in both 
retail and wholesale trade, and complained 
that this was due to the mushrooming 
growth of small  importer-wholesaler- 
retailer organizations which were ordering 
their merchandise direct from the United 
States rather than purchasing through the 
older houses. 

Businessmen in the area reported that 
their most lucrative business was in whole- 
saling to western Honduras, which is the 
principal coffee-producing section and one 
of the more prosperous parts of the country. 
Many sales made in this area were being paid 
for in coffee, which has a ready market in 
the San Pedro Sula region. 


BANKING ACTIVITIES 


The Central Bank of Honduras paid an ad- 
ditional 115,000 lempiras to the London 
Bondholders Corporation through the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. This pay- 
ment left a balance of only 724,000 lempiras 
due the corporation; it is expected that this 
amount will be canceled within the current 
fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1952. The 
cancellation of this debt will leave Honduras 
in the enviable position of having no for- 
eign debt. 

The National Development Bank con- 
tinued its active program for the country’s 
agricultural development. It opened, on 
September 1, a branch office in the south 
coast city of Choluteca, which is the first 
branch to be opened in Honduras. This city 
is on the Inter-American Highway, and is in 
the heart of a rich agricultural and cattle 
country. The branch will process and make 
loans of all types to the farmers and ranch- 
ers in that area. The bank has also begun 
purchasing the harvests of small producers 
throughout the country, giving them fair 
prices for their produce. These purchases 
are and will be confined chiefly to grains, 
which will be warehoused by the bank for 
resale during times of scarcity. 

On September 1, the country witnessed the 
opening, in the city of Santa Rosa de Copan, 
of its third private commercial bank, to be 
known as the Banco de Occidente; the new 
organization had a paid-in capital of 100,000 
lempiras and will engage in all normal bank- 
ing operations. 


. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Ferrocarril Nacional de Honduras, in 
its annual report to the Minister of Develop- 
ment, stated that in the 31 years since op- 
eration of the railway was taken over by the 
Tela Railroad Co., under contract to the 
Honduran Government, the railway has 
shown net profits—7,496,000 lempiras. 

During the month, a new airport was 
opened in the north coast port city of Tru- 
jillo. This field is approximately 600 meters 
long (about 1,900 feet) and is wide enough 
to accommodate several planes. Planes of 
the DC-3 class are now using this field, 
which, although open for traffic, is not com- 
pletely finished. 

Local air cargo and freight business has 
expanded to the point where one of the local 
airlines, SAHSA, the Honduran affiliate of 
Pan American, has sought more planes for 
the increased traffic and is at present leasing 
one additional DC-3 pending overhaul of 
some other planes. New landing strips were 
being opened by this line, and it was actively 
renovating existing landing facilities ——U. S. 
EmBassy, TEGUCIGALPA, OcT. 19, 1951. 


Japan 


Commercial Laws Digest 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR CERTAIN 
FOREIGN NATIONALS ‘ 


The Japanese Ministry of Finance recently 
made public the list of business fields for 
which foreign nationals employed therein 
will be given special tax exemptions. The 
following list is the first made public by 
the Ministry in accordance with the provi- 


sions of the Special Taxation Measures Law 
of 1946, as amended (see June 26, 1950, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for a summary 
of the exemptions). 


A. Mining: 

Metals. 

Bituminous coal. 

Sulfur. 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production. 
B. Manutacturing : 


Synthetic fibers. 

Pulp. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 

Industrial inorganic and organic chemicals. 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Biologicals, medicinals, inorganic and organic 
medicinal chemicals. 

Paints, varnishes, lacquers, japans and 
enamels. 

Carbon black. 

Petroleum refining. 

Coke and byproducts. 

Tires and inner tubes. 

Flat glass, cement, refractories, clay, and 
nonclay. 

Smelting furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills, iron and steel foundries, and wire 
drawing. 

Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals, rolling and drawing of aluminum, 
and alloying of nonferrous metals. 

Boiler-shop and screw-machine products. 

Engines and turbines. 

Construction and mining machinery and 
equipment. 

Machine tools. 

Metalworking machinery. 

Textile machinery. 

Pulp mills and equipment. 

Pumps, air and gas compressors, and pumping 
equipment. 

Chemical products processing machinery. 

Industrial furnaces and ovens. 

Centrifugal separators. 

Computing machines, cash registers, typewrit- 
ers, and typewriter parts. 

Complete air-conditioning units. 

Fluorescent lamps. 

Insulated wire and cable. 

Communication equipment and related prod- 
ucts. 

Storage batteries. 

Electrical generating, transmission, distribu- 
tion, and industrial apparatus. 

X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and nonradio 
electric tubes. 

Motor vehicles, industrial trucks, tractors 
except caterpillar tractors, trailers, and 
stackers (fork lift). 

Railroad equipment. 

Steelship building and repairing. 

Mechanical measuring instruments. 

Industrial controls. 

Compasses. 

Optical instruments and lenses. 

. Utilities : 

Electric light and power generation. 

. Service industries and professions: 

Banking. 

Insurance. 

Aircraft transportation. 

Newspapers and news syndicates. 

Attorneys. 

Certified accountants. 

Consultants (economic and technical). 


— = 
= * 


This latest announcement does not alter 
the provisions of the afore-mentioned law 
which grants special tax exemptions to for- 
eign teachers of the high-school level or 
above and to foreign missionaries. 


Malaya 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 
TIN AND RUBBER SITUATION 


Tin production in Malaya during the first 
7 months of 1951 totaled 32,922 long tons, as 
compared with 34,016 tons in the like period 
of 1950. Fuel shortages and power break- 
downs in the mining areas, in the opinion 
of some producers, are considered likely to 
keep 1951 production below that of 1950. 
Others contend the production level for the 
year will depend upon prices. Although the 
United States has abstained from purchasing 
Malayan tin in recent months, strong de- 
mand from the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, and Argentina during August kept the 
market relatively firm and forestalled price 
declines. The price in Singapore increased 
moderately from M$405 (Malayan dollars) 
a picul (13344, pounds) ex smelter, or approx- 
imately $1.01 a pound, on August 1, to M$437 
a picul, or about US$1.09 a pound, on August 
31 (M$1=—US$0.3267). A high of M$484 was 
reached on August 28 on rumor that the 
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United States would soon reenter the Ma- 
layan tin market. 

Singapore businessmen place particular 
importance on the invitation of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments for a group of United States tin 
experts to visit Malaya to study the tin 
situation. 

Rubber production in the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore in the 7-month period 
ended July 31, 1951, on estates of 100 acres 
and more was 191,218 long tons (dry basis), 
and on estates of less than 100 acres, 165,745 
long tons, a total 356,963 long tons, as com- 
pared with a total of 388,073 tons in the like 
period of 1950. Buyers’ offers for Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet No. 1 spot, loose, at Singapore 
in August ranged between an opening at 
M$1.44 to a high of M$1.50 for the month 
and closed on August 31 at M$1.48'4 a pound 
(latter price approximately US$0.49). 

Smallholders requested Government finan- 
cing for replanting rubber trees. It appears 
to be generally acknowledged that rubber 
production may be seriously affected unless 
smallholders undertake replanting soon. 
Their trees are said to be near or at the 
end of their economic life. Smallholders’ 
production accounted for more than 45 per- 
cent of the total output in the 7-month 
period of both 1950 and 1951. Estate owners 
are recommending compulsory insurance on 
rubber trees to make funds available for 
immediate replanting when trees are dam- 
aged by communist bandits. 

European owners sold several large rubber 
estates in remote areas to local Chinese buy- 
ers in August. It was not clear whether the 
sales were made because of unprofitable oper- 
ations or because their owners and manage- 
ment personnel preferred to move to more 
secure areas. 


PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


Canned pineapple production in Malaya 
in the first half of 1951 amounted to 480,000 
cases of 48 16-ounce cans, as compared with 
429,000 cases in the first 6 months of 1950. 
Canned pineapples exports in the first 6 
months of 1951 aggregated 483,000 cases 
valued at M$10 million. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Malaya’s total January—August 1951 mer- 
chandise exports amounted to M$4,303 mil- 
lion (compared with M$1,903 million in the 
like period of 1950. Imports totaled M$3,229 
million compared with M$1,640 million in 
first 8 months of 1950. The United States 
took 21 percent of Malaya’s total exports by 
value in January—August 1951 but supplied 
only 4.2 percent of total imports. (Higher 
prices were to a large extent responsible for 
the augmented 1951 totals.) 

Malayan trade with Japan showed in- 
creases. Imports from Japan in the first 7 
months of 1951 amounted to M$152.1 million 
(5.3 percent of total imports) as compared 
with M$32.7 million (or 2.4 percent of total 
imports) in the first 7 months of 1950. 
Malayan exports to Japan amounted to 
M$100 million compared with only M&$30 
million in the like period of 1950. Textiles 
accounted for 57 percent; building materials, 
20.3 percent; foods and beverages, 5.9 per- 
cent, of the imports from Japan; with paper 
and paperware, 3.5 percent and crockery and 
porcelainware, 1.9 percent, next in impor- 
tance. Rubber accounted for 80 percent, 
iron ore 7.6 percent, and tin metal 5 percent 
of Malaya’s exports to Japan in the first 7 
months of 1951. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 


Malayan currency in cifculation at the end 
of August totaled M$736 million, an increase 
of M$4 million during the month. The posi- 
tion a year earlier was M$457 million. 

A bill was introduced into the Singapore 
Legislative Council at the end of August for 
the purpose of modifying local exchange- 
control regulations. Its announced purpose 
is to bring Singapore regulations in line with 
the regulations of the United Kingdom un- 
der the United Kingdom Exchange Control 
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Act of 1947. The proposed law would re- 
place the Singapore 1950 Finance Ordinance. 
It would bring under control all dealings in 
gold and foreign currency and securities and 
their sale would be limited to and through 
authorized dealers. The bill includes a pro- 
vision which would impose restrictions on 
the sale of securities by holders in Singapore 
to would-be purchasers in other sterling 
countries. Investors claim this would be 
tantamount to inconvertibility of Malayan 
dollars to other sterling currencies. 

Chinese residents in the Federation of 
Malaya and in Singapore are now required to 
submit their identity cards when making 
remittances to relatives in China. Hitherto 
only the name and address of remitter was 
required, which procedure made possible the 
use of fictitious names. Such remittances 
through legal channels are reported to have 
amounted to M$3 million in June, M$3.5 mil- 
lion in July, and M$2.2 million in August 
1951. At least the equivalent of these 
amounts is estimated to move each month to 
Communist China through clandestine chan- 
nels. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A record amount of cargo, 4,900,000 tons, 
was handled in Singapore in the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1951, which figure in- 
cluded coal and fuel oil discharged. There 
was considerable congestion at wharves and 
warehouses in that period. This was relieved 
considerably in July and August by limiting 
the period in which goods are permitted to 
remain in Harbor Board warehouses and by 
improving handling. 

The Malayan Railways, despite continued 
communist bandit activity, carried 216,000 
tons of freight in the January-July period 
of 1951, as compared with 212,000 tons in 
the same period of 1950. Revenues totaled 
M$31 million, compared with M$24 million 
in the corresponding period of last year. 


Cost or LIVING 

The cost of living for Asian residents of 
Singapore increased from a weighted index 
of 333.2 in July to 343.2 in August, while that 
for Europeans increased from 229.8 to 232.5 
(based on a 1939 index equal to 100). The 
Government rationed-sugar price was in- 
creased from M$0.32 a kati (1% Ibs.) to 
M$0.43 in mid-August.—U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL, SINGAPORE, SEPT. 26, 1951. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT TARiFF CLASSIFICATION 
ESTABLISHED 
The following new classification has been 
established for the Mexican import tariff, 
by a Presidential Decree signed on Septem- 
ber 24, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
on October 27, and effective 5 days thereafter: 


Duty per gross kilo- 


gram 
id val 
orem 
Tariff Description and dutiable Specific ( per- 
fraction unit ( pesos) ent) 


8.43.40 Circuit breakers, electric 
motors, switchboards, or 
transformers, whatever 
their weight, of models 
with essential character- 
istcis which it can be 
proved are not manufac- 
tured in the country 


0. 25 2.5 


An explanatory note to this new classifica- 
tion stipulates that for purposes of Customs 
identification importers of the items in ques- 
tion must present in advance to the General 
Customs Office illustrations of the products 
and determine the technical specifications 
that prove they are not manufactured in the 
country, which specifications must agree 
with the data contained in the invoices 
accompanying shipments. 


Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following changes are made in the 
Mexican export tariff, by a Presidential 





Decree signed on July 3, 1951, and publisheq 
and effective on September 28 (former rates 
of duty are shown in parentheses) : 


Duty per gross 
kilogram 


id 

Tariff Specific valorem 

fraction Description and dutiable unit (pesos) (percent) 

28-35 Artificial resins with base of Exempt 
phenol, urea, vinyl or 
polyviny! derivatives, cel- 
lulose, polyamides of 
phthalic, maleic, and seba- 
cic acids, or other synthetic 
products. 

(This is a new classifica- 

tion.) 

66-50 Lead oxides (minimum or do 
letharge). 

(This is a new classifi- 

cation.) 

66-51 Sodium sulfoxilate; prepa- do 
rations commercially 
known as blankita, decri- 
lina, rongalita, and redol. 

(This is a new classifi- 

eation.) 

70-29 Objects of cement, stone, or Exempt 5 

plaster not specified. (same) (same) 
(This classification for- 
merly included objects of 
clay, which are now classi- 
fied under fraction 70-00.) 
30 Waste and scrap of manu- do 10 (5) 
factures with base of case- 
in, celluloid, ebonite, or 
the artificial resins cited in 
fraction 28-35. 

(This classification for- 
merly read ‘‘Waste and 
scrap of moldable pastes, 
with a base of hard rubber, 
celluloid, casein, gelatin, 
starch, phenol, urea (artifi- 
cial resins), and similar ma- 
terials.”’) 

72-31 Sheets, bars, rods, and tubes do_. 5 (same) 
manufactured of casein, 
celluloid, ebonite, or the 
artificial resins vited in 
fraction 28-35. 

(This classification for- 
merly read *‘ Moldable pastes 
with a base of hard rubber, 
celluloid, casein, gelatin, 
starch, phenol, urea (artifi- 
cial resins), and similar ma- 
terials, in sheets, bars, and 
tubes.’’) 

2-32 Combs and _ ornamental 
combs manufactured of 
casein, ebonite, celluloid, 
or the artificial resins cited 
in fraction 28-35. 

(This classification for- 
merly read ‘‘Combs of case- 
in, celluloid, ebonite, and 
other moldable pastes.’’) 

72-34 Toys manufactured of case- Exempt 
in, celluloid, ebonite, or 
the artificial resins cited in 
fraction 28-35. 

(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 

72-39 Artefacts, not specified, Exempt (5) 
manufactured of casein, (same) * 
celluloid, ebonite, or the 
wtificial resins cited in 
fraction 28-35. 

(This fraction formerly 
read ‘**Moldable pastes with 
a base of hard rubber, cellu- 
loid, casein, gelatin, starch, 
phenol, urea (artificial 
resins), and similar mate- 
rials, manufactured in arte- 
facts, not specified.’’) 


5 


do (5) 


The following changes are made in the 
export tariff, by a Presidential Decree signed 
on June 13, 1951, published on September 
28, and effective 3 days thereafter (former 
rates of duty are shown in parentheses): 


Duty per gross 


kilogram 
Ad valo- 
Tariff Description and dutiable Specific rem 
fraction unit (pesos) (percent) 
23-01 Coffee in the bean, hulled, 0.24(0.36) (2) 


in bulk, or in manufac- 
tured containers of all 
kinds. 
73-33 Sheets of wood pulp of veg- Exempt 
etal fibers, even if painted 
or embossed, weighing 
more than 2 kilograms per 
square meter. 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 


The following modifications are made in 
the export tariff, by a Presidential Decree 
signed on September 11, 1951, published in 
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the Diario Oficial of October 27, and effective 
3 days thereafter (former rates of duty in 
parentheses) : 

Duty per gross kilogram 


Tariff Description and dutiable Specific Advalorem 
fraction unit ( pesos) (percent) 
15-31 Scraps or cuttings, not Exempt 5 (none) 

specified, of other ani- (same) 


mals. 
15-35 Scraps, compressed or in 0.10 (Same) 10 (none) 
paste, made up of 
meats, tendons, 0! 
other tissues or viscera, 
containing more than 
40 percent bone frag- 
ments. 
15-70 Bones of all kinds, in 0.10 (same) 10 (none) 
bulk or triturated 


The following modifications are made in 
the export tariff by a Presidential Decree 
signed on September 18, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 27, and effective 
3 days thereafter (former rates of duty in 
parentheses) : 


Duty per gross kilogram 


id val- 
orem 
Tariff Description and dutiable Specific ( per- 
fraction unit ( pesos) cent) 
15-40 Hog or boar bristles, over 
5 centimeters in length 0. 30 (0. 10) 15 (5) 


Norte: Classification 
has been modified 
through addition of the 
italicized words. 
15-41 Hog or boar bristles, en- 
tangled, up to 5 centi- 
meters in length, not 
specified, even when 
there is admixed bris- 
tles of classification 15 
40, provided such ad- 
mixture does not ex- 
ceed 2 percent 0.10 5 
Nore: This is a new 
classification as fraction 
15-41 formerly covered, 
“Manes and tails, en- 
tangled,’ which items 
now are Classified under 
new fractions 15-43, 15 
44,and 15-45. The bris- 
tles classified hereunder 
formerly were included 
in fraction 15-40 at the 
old rate of duty of 0.10 
per gross kilogram plus 5 
percent ad valorem 
1543 Tails, entangled 
1544 Manes, entangled, not 
specified, less than 10 


0.50 (0.10) 15 (5) 


centimeters in length 0.10 (same) 5 (same) 
15-45 Manes, entangled, not 

specified, over 10 cen- 

timeters in length 0.30 (0. 10) 15 (5) 


The Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surtax is reduced by the percentages indi- 
cated for the following export tariff classifi- 
cations, by a Presidential Decree signed on 
September 5, 1951, and published and effec- 
tive on September 28 (former exemptions are 


shown in parentheses) : 
Tariff Percent 
fraction Description exemption 
28-52 Chilte, guayule, rubber, and other 80 (none) 

rubber gums, not specified 
66-26 Unspecified salts 

Sodium sulfoxilate only 50 (50) 

Calcium hypochlorite only 80 (none) 
1-12 Tanned cattle hides, not specified 40 (none) 
1-13 Tanned goat and sheep skins . 60 (none) 
71-14. Tanned pigskins 60 (none) 
1-16 Sole leather 40 (none) 
1-18 Splits prepared with a finish similar to 

leather 

Containing impressions, spaced no 40 (none) 

more than 60 centimeters apart and 

in indelible ink, of industrial trade- 

marks at least 20 centimeters in 

diameter, indicating that they are 


splits. 

Not containing the above trade- 40 (none) 
marks, 

71-90 Leather harnesses or traces 80 (none) 


71-91 Bands, belts, and other accessories of 80 (none) 
leather for machines and apparatus. 
71-% Manufactures of splits prepared with 
a finish similar to leather, of all kinds, 
not specified: 
Stamped with indelible ink or 80 (none) 
printed in any irradicable form 
with visible industrial trade- 
marks indicating that they are 
splits. 
Not containing the above trade- 
a marks . 40 (none) 
1-99 Manufactures of leather or skin, of all 80 (none) 
kinds, not specified. 


November 19, 195] 


Tariff 


Percent 
fraction 


Description exemption 
72-31 Sheets, bars, rods, and tubes manufac- 
tured with casein, celluloid, ebonite, 
or the artificial resins cited in fraction 
28-35: 
Polystyrene only 50 (none) 
79-23 Leather footwear, with the upper 80 (none) 
formed of woven or plaited strips 


79-24 Footwear of leather boiled with oil 80 (50) 
(miner’s shoes). 
79-25 Footwear, not specified, containing 80 (50) 


parts of leather. 
79-26 Pieces for footwear made of bands of 50 (none) 
leather. 

79-29 Footwear of all kinds, not specified 80 (50) 
84400 Eyeglasses, spectacles, and theirlenses; 80 (none) 
enses and prisms for optical instru- 

ments, even if mounted; jeweler’s 
glasses and optical mirrors; telescopes 
and binoculars; microscopes and 
other optical instruments, not speci- 
fied. ° 


The Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surtax is reduced by the percentages indi- 
cated for the following export tariff classi- 
fications, by a Presidential Decree signed on 
October 4, 1951, and published and effec- 
tive on October 27 (former exemptions are 
shown in parentheses) : 


Tariff Percent 
fraction exemption 
28-35 Artificial resin with a base of phenol, 80 (none) 
urea, vinyl or polyviny! derivatives, 
cellulose, polyamides of phthalic, 
maleic, and sebacie acids, or other 
synthetic products: 
Polystyrene only 
63-36 Coffee extract 
66-26 Unspecified salts: 
Calcium hypochlorite only 80 (80) 
(Formerly, sodium sulfoxilate was 
granted 50 percent exemption, now 
eliminated.) 
66-50 Lead oxides 50 (none) 
66-51 Sodium sulfoxilate; preparations com- 50 (none) 
mercially known as ‘“‘blankita,’’ 
“decrilina,” “rongalita,’’ and “re- 
dol.”’ 
2-31 Sheets, bars, rods, and tubes manu- None 
factured of casein, celluloid, ebonite 
or the artificial resins specified in 
fraction 28-35. 
(Formerly polystyrene sheets, 
bars, etc., were granted 50 percent 
exemption.) 
72-34 Toys manufactured of casein, celluloid, 80 (none) 
ebonite, or the artificial resins cited 
in fraction 28-35. 
73-33 Sheets of wood pulp or vegetable fibers, 80 (none) 
even if painted or embossed, weigh- 
ing more than 2 kilograms per square 
meter. 
84+)5 Instruments and apparatus for med- 80 (none) 
cine and surgery; orthopedic appa- 
ratus and parts therefor. 
85-86 Machines, apparatus, instrumentsand 50 (none) 
parts therefor, not specified, for elec- 
trical communications. 
Machines, apparatus, instrumentsand 50 (none) 
parts therefor, not specified, for elec- 
trical and photometric illumination. 


Description 


80 (none) 
80 (none) 


COFFEE SUBSIDY CANCELED 


The subsidy equivalent to 60 percent of 
export duties applicable to hulled coffee 
granted to coffee exporters early this year 
has been canceled, effective on October 1, 
1951, by a Presidential Resolution signed on 
October 8, and published in the Mexican 
Diario Oficial of October 20. The resolution 
states that the subsidy was canceled because 
the reduced export duties recently accorded 
hulled coffee were established with the inten- 
tion of eliminating said subsidy. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
26, 1951, for announcement of establishment 
of subsidy on hulled coffee exports, and the 
foregoing item in this issue for announce- 
ment of the reduction in export duties on 
hulled coffee.) 


IMPORT SUBSIDY GRANTED VARIOUS TYPES 
OF PAPER 


A subsidy equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable import duties is granted to importers 
of paper classified under Mexican import 
tariff fractions 7.51.00, 7.51.02, 7.51.10, 7.51.11, 
7.51.12, 7.51.13, 7.51.20, 7.51.21, 7.51.22, and 
7.51.23, by a Presidential Resolution signed 
on October 15, 1951, published on October 30, 
and effective October 16 through Decem- 
ber 31. 


Fraction 7.51.00 covers kraft paper having 
resistance in the “Mullen” apparatus of not 
less than 2,500 grams per square centimeter 
for each 100 grams of weight per square 
meter. (Descriptions of the other tariff frac- 
tions cited were published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 12, 1951.) 

By a Presidential Resolution signed on 
October 8, 1951, also published on October 
30, and effective from October 15 through 
December 31, a subsidy equivalent to 75 per- 
cent of applicable import duties is granted on 
paper imports effected by houses publishing 
educational and scientific works provided 
such houses comply with certain require- 
ments established by the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit. 


STATE OF WAR WITH GERMANY TERMINATED 


The state of war with Germany declared 
by Mexico in an Executive Decree of June 1, 
1942, and signed on June 2 was Officially 
terminated on July 7, 1951, according to 
article 1 of an Executive Decree of July 5, 
1951, published and effective on July 7. 

The recent decree provides in article 2 that 
the present declaration of the end of the war 
with Germany does not in any way affect 
Mexico’s rightful claims against Germany 
and its nationals, nor does it prejudge the 
conditions of any peace treaties that may be 
negotiated with that country. 

Article 3 provides that the emergency laws 
issued between June 1, 1942, and September 
30, 1945, shall remain in effect except for the 
limitations imposed by article 1 of the Law 
Relative to Enemy Properties and Business 
of February 24, 1944, and related legislation 
on the civil rights (capacity) of German 
nationals, of their children and their spouses, 
and of their children’s spouses. 

Article 4 stipulates that this declaration of 
the end of the war between Mexico and Ger- 
many shall not in any way affect the legal 
status of the properties that were intervened 
in accordance with the Law Relative to En- 
emy Properties and Business of February 24, 
1944; wherefore, the said properties shall 
continue to maintain their present status 
quo until the Mexican Congress shall issue 
legal measures for determining their final 
disposition, as required by article 10 of the 
decree of September 28, 1945. 

(For previous announcements of war- 
emergency legislation affecting German na- 
tionals see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues 
of August 29, 1942; September 1, September 
15, October 6, October 20, and November 17, 
1945; and January 19, 1946.) 


FREE PERIMETER ESTABLISHED AT NOGALES 


A free perimeter has been established at 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, to become opera- 
tive 10 days after that municipality has con- 
structed the necessary fences, roads, and 
sentry boxes for properly policing the area, 
according to a Presidential Decree signed on 
October 16, 1951, and published on October 
20. The decree stipulates that the free per- 
imeter shall be operated for a period of 10 
years from the date of its opening. 

According to the Mexican customs law a 
free perimeter is a strictly delimited area 
into which items may be imported free of 
duty so long as they are not declared com- 
petitive with goods produced within the per- 
imeter. Likewise, items produced, elabo- 
rated, or transformed within the perimeter 
shall be exempt from export duties, unless 
they are declared specifically subject to such 
duties by reason of their special importance 
to the Mexican economy. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEwW FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
AND SURINAM 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Netherlands Antilles and Surinam.’’) 
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N etherlands Antilles 
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and Surinam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH THE NETHERLANDS 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs at The 
Hague announced on September 18, 1951, the 
conclusion of a new financial and economic 
agreement between the Netherlands, Suri- 
nam, and Netherlands Antilles. The agree- 
ment is the result of discussions held recently 
at The Hague among representatives of the 
three countries concerned. The text of the 
agreement has not been made public as it 
is considered a classified internal adminis- 
trative document. 

However, the Ministry’s announcement 
states that the economic relations among 
the three parts of the Kingdom will not 
undergo a basic change. Trade among them 
will remain, in principle, liberalized, with 
few exceptions. 

In order to protect a number of local in- 
dustries in Surinam the importation of cer- 
tain products is subject to quotas. Macaroni; 
vermicelli (retail packing only); lumber, in- 


cluding simply processed wood; wooden 
doors; windows; window frames; crates; 
wooden furniture; fireworks; matches; 


leather shoes; and women’s and men’s ready- 
made wear (dresses, trousers, and jackets) 
are the products subject to quota. The 
quotas are described as “very small.” The 
export of Baboen wood from Surinam is also 
made subject to quota. 

Because of the shortage of certain prod- 
ucts in the Netherlands export possibilities 
have been restricted and some quotas fixed; 
for Surinam this refers to rolling-mill stock, 
sulfuric carbon, sulfuric acid, and newsprint; 
for the Netherlands Antilles it refers to cer- 
tain metal products, rolling-mill stock, news- 
print, and edible fats. 

The new agreement reaffirms that both 
Territories will be parties to any trade agree- 
ments that the Netherlands concludes or 
will conclude with third countries. Surinam 
and the Antilles can purchase in such third 
countries with freedom of choice up to the 
maximum of total quotas fixed for the 
Territories. Export of products from the 
Territories to third countries will also be 
promoted as much as possible. 

The possibility is left open to import under 
certain conditions into the Netherlands or 
to export via the Netherlands to other coun. 
tries products not originating in Surinam 
and the Antilles. 

(Nore: No further information is available 
or can be expected.) 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The “State-of-the-Nation” address de- 
livered by President Arosemena at the open- 
ing session of the present National Assembly 
on October 1 portrayed a nation in crisis 
largely as a result of a malfunctioning eco- 
nomic mechanism. The President stated 
that the country’s present economic condi- 
tion is due basically to its overemphasis on 
commercial and other economic activities 
arising from its excessive dependence on the 
Canal Zone. The inevitable corollary of this 
situation, he pointed out, has been neglect 
of the country’s agricultural potential. Be- 
cause of this unbalanced Panamanian eco- 
nomic structure, the postwar decline in 
Canal Zone and related commercial activities 
in Panama has led to steadily increasing 
unemployment, reduced bank deposits, less- 
ened money in circulation, and the increas- 
ing nonfulfillment of private obligations. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


In discussing the country’s finances the 
President said that as of August 31, the dif- 
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ference between total Government expendi- 
tures and total income thus far in 1951 
showed a deficit of more than $4,000,000. 
As of the same date, the public debt 
amounted to $32,849,508, of which $11,134,487 
constituted the external debt and $21,715,021 
the internal. Efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to consolidate approximately $16,000,- 
000 of the internal debt through a loan from 
private United States banking institutions 
have thus far been unsuccessful. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The condition of Panamanian Government 
finances was indicated by the Comptroller 
General during the month under review 
when he publicly stated that Panama has 
been unable to meet payments on all of its 
$400,000 commitment to match the United 
States contribution of $800,000 for work on 
the Inter-American Highway. This $400,000 
commitment does not include a further 
$180,000 that Panama will have to contrib- 
ute if it accepts an additional allotment of 
$360,000 offered by the United States during 
the month. One of the conditions to this 
offer, however, is that Panama must deposit 
its monthly payments thus far not paid in 
full into the Joint Highway Fund before the 
additional $360,000 can be made available. 
The Comptroller General hoped that, by par- 
ing expenses in the various ministries, the 
Government will be able to make all its un- 
paid deposits by the end of 1951. 


LABOR 


The Government has also been finding it 
difficult to meet other obligations owing to 
lack of funds. The Minister of Finance and 
Treasury announced in October that the 
payment of wages to public employees has 
been falling behind. Employees of the Min- 
istry of Public Works engaged on road work 
in the interior Provinces went on strike dur- 
ing the month on the grounds that they 
had not been paid for almost 2 months. 
The strike ended when the Government be- 
gan to meet these back-wage payments. 

The manager of the autonomous Social 
Security Bank stated about this time that 
the Government owes that institution $2,- 
869,349, thus handicapping the Bank in the 
performance of its stipulated functions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Panama’s imports during September 
amounted to $2,731,047, which represented 
a slight increase over the $2,716,845 imported 
during the preceding month. 


COLON FREE ZONE 


In October, the fourth United States con- 
cern signed a contract with the Panamanian 
Government to begin operations under Free 
Zone laws to set up distributing facilities in 
the Free Zone. 

BANKING 


The Board of Directors of the Panama 
Trust Co., which suspended operations in 
March when its cash reserves fell below the 
legal minimum, announced during the 
month that its cash reserves were now well in 
excess of the amount required by law. The 
directors stated, however, that there was no 
immediate prospect of reopening the Bank 
as they are awaiting the cancelation of a $1,- 
100,000 credit previously extended to the 
hotel El Panama. 


AGRICULTURE 

The officially sponsored conference of 
Panamanian rice growers, which met in late 
September, concluded with a number of 
recommendations, including the establish- 
ment of a Rice Institute to study and pro- 
mulgate modern rice production methods. 
The conference also concluded that rice 
acreage must be increased from 66,000 hec- 
tares to 71,000 in order to produce all the rice 
required for internal consumption. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC MISSIONS 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 





Monetary Fund sent representatives to 
Panama during October to look into various 
aspects of the country’s economy.—wU. gs. 
EMBASSY, PANAMA, OCT. 29, 1951. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH CHILE 
IMPLEMENTED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Chile.”’) 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM Duty 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting the following chemicals 
from the import duty of 334% percent aq 
valorem during the period October 24, 1951, 
through February 19, 1952: m-Chloroani- 
line; ethylene chlorohydrin; ethyl sodium 
oxalacetate (an ethyl ester); manganese 
metal of a purity exceeding 99% percent; dl- 
methionine; photographic film base dutiable 
only by reason of containing cellulose ace- 
tate as an ingredient; trichloroethylene; 
zinc diethyldithiocarbamate (a salt of a 
substituted dithiocarbamic acid). 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of June 11, 
1940, between Venezuela and Brazil has been 
extended to October 2, 1952. (See Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 20, 1950, for 
previous renewal announcement.) 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH CANADA EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of October 
11, 1950, between Venezuela and Canada 
which expired on October 11, 1951, has been 
extended for 1 year to October 11, 1952. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 6, 1950, for previous renewal announce- 
ment.) 


Commercial Law Digest 


FEDERAL DISTRICT MUNICIPALITY LICENSE 
FEES ON SALE OF CIGARETTES DECLARED 
ILLEGAL 


The Venezuelan Supreme Court has de- 
clared that the imposition of the Federal 
District’s municipal license fees on retailers 
and distributors of cigarettes is illegal under 
the National Constitution, according to the 
Caracas press of October 23, 1951. 

Under the ordinance passed by the Mu- 
nicipal Council of the Federal District of 
Venezuela on August 21, 1950, retailers, 
importers, and distributors paid the follow- 
ing license fees: Retail sales, 0.50 bolivar per 
1,000 bolivars of amount of sale; wholesale 
sales, 1 bolivar per 1,000 bolivars of amount 
of sale; importers and distributors of foreign 
cigarettes, 7 bolivars per 1,000 bolivars of 
amount of sale. 

The ruling of the Court will result in the 
loss of several million bolivars annually to 
the Municipality. 

1 bolivar=30 cents in U. S. currency. 





Sulfur production at the Guaxcama mines 
in San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is reported to 
have increased to 1,000 metric tons monthly. 
It is expected to reach 4,000 tons a month 
by the end of 1951. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department ef Commerce 


Beverages 


VENEZUELAN Hops REQUIREMENTS 


All hops used in Venezuela are imported. 
In recent years, according to Venezuelan 
brewers, hops have been imported almost 
exclusively from the United States. 

Estimates of hops requirements by the 
trade, allowing for a 20 percent reserve, are 
600 metric tons. 

Imports of hops from the United States in 
7950 amounted to 268,822 pounds, valued at 
$243,582, according to the trade. Imports 
in the first 5 months of 1951 amounted to 
258,615 pounds, valued at $255,010. 

In the calendar year 1950 beer production 
totaled 82,040,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) of which 80,935,000 liters were con- 
sumed. This was an increase in the brew 
over 1949 of almost 19 percent and in con- 
sumption of 22 percent. 

During the first 6 months of 1951 beer 
production amounted to 49,537,000 liters and 
consumption to 48,595,000 liters, an increase 
in production over the comparable period of 
1949 of 33 percent and in consumption of 
34 percent. 


* CHILE’s WINE INDUSTRY 


Production of wine in Chile in 1950 
amounted to 360,274,009 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts), according to the Department 
of Alcohols of the Chilean Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Of that amount 342,229,169 liters 
were subject to tax and 18,044,840 liters were 
declared surplus. ‘The output was 14.7 per- 
cent above the estiriated 1949 production. 

The National Afsociation of Wine Pro- 
ducers states that the “theoretical’’ output 
of wine in 1951 has been set at 351,723,240 
liters, but that this figure undoubtedly will 
be revised downward as the theoretical out- 
put is generally about 40,000,000 liters too 
high. It is believed that less wine has been 
produced in 1951 than in either of the years 
immediatelys preceding. 

Chile’s total imports of wine and liqueurs 
in 1950 amounted to 203,569 liters, valued at 
$269,396, as compared with 134,324 liters 
worth $248,738 in 1949. Imports of wine into 
Chile in the first half of 1951 totaled 68,147 
liters, valued at $90,367, as against 101,470 
liters, valued at $144,136, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. 

Exports in 1950 of Chilean wines and other 
beverages made chiefly from grape alcohol 
totaled 6,891,000 liters, a decrease of about 
59 percent, as compared with 16,779,000 liters 
in 1949. Of the 6,584,000 liters of still wine 
exported in 1950, 1,313,600 liters were bottled 
and the remainder shipped in barrels for 
bottling or blending in the countries of 
destination. The United States is the larg- 
est importer of Chile’s bottled wines. Wine 
purchases by most of the South American 
Republics are also chiefly of the bottled 
product. 

Little improvement in Chile’s wine exports 
is foreseen for 1951. In the first half of 1951 
exports totaled 4,101,000 liters, as compared 
with 3,478,000 liters in the comparable period 
of 1950. The volume shipped out in the first 
6 months of 1951 was 18 percent greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1950, but the 
value fell by 15 percent. 

Wine exporters report that the foreign 
market for Chilean wines was slack at the 
beginning of September because of European 
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price competition. The chief customers in 
1951 have been Belgium, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland for wine in bulk; and Brazil, the 
United States, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Pan- 
ama for bottled wine. Brazil’s interest has 
been particularly noticeable. Traders have 
also reported that as a result of the relatively 
limited quantity of good wine available pro- 
ducers are receiving about 50 percent more 
for wine in 1951 than in 1950. 

Chilean wine exporters receive the free 
banking rate (currently 90 pesos per U. S. 
dollar) for their foreign exchange, plus a 
bonus of between 20 and 30 pesos per dollar 
paid by such importers as desire to bring in 
certain nonessential products the importa- 
tion of which is permitted only with “wine 
dollars.” This rate helps exporters to com- 
pete with other wines abroad and favors them 
with an exchange rate which, though higher 
than the free-market rate granted for im- 
ports of standard requirements, is lower than 
the gold rate of 135 pesos per dollar applica- 
ble to most so-called luxury items. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood in Sep- 
tember 1951 totaled 575 metric tons. The 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands were 
the leading purchasers. Exports of tankage 
amounted to 4,155 tons; 3,125 tons went to 
the Netherlands, and most of the remainder 
went to other European countries. 


AUSTRIAN NITROGEN PLANT To PRODUCE 
OTHER FERTILIZERS 


The production program of the Austrian 
Nitrogen Works at Linz includes plans for 
the manufacture of several new types of 
fertilizers, including phosphates and mix- 
tures. Expansion of facilities depends largely 
on whether the company is able to obtain 
capital for the purchase of new equipment. 

Ammonium sulfate (20 percent N) will be 
the first of the new products. Construction 
work on this plant is progressing, and it is 
expected that the product can be marketed 
early in 1952. Annual capacity is reported 
at 95,000 metric tons, but the output will 
depend on the quantity of calcium am- 
monium nitrate produced, as the combined 
production of both these types of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer will be 450,000 tons an- 
nually in the fiscal years 1951-52 and 1952-53. 

Preparations for the manufacture of 
phosphatic and other fertilizers have not 
progressed beyond the planning stage. If 
difficulties can be overcome, domestic pro- 
duction of these additional types is expected 
to begin on a commercial scale by mid-1953. 


EXPANDING FINNISH INDUSTRY DEMANDS 
LARGER IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA 


Finland has imported caustic soda mostly 
from Europe, especially from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Italy, and Yugoslavia. Demand for 
this material will be greater in 1952 because 
of increased production of rayon and adop- 
tion by a leading paper company of a new 
process for making chemical pulp. Another 
company is beginning the manufacture of 
a semibleached kraft pulp which also will 
require caustic soda. Greater demand is ac- 


companied by difficulties in obtaining the 
material from normal sources of supply. No 
caustic soda has been received from Ger- 
many in 1951, although a supplementary 
trade agreement between the two countries 
calls for the importation of 500 tons this 
year. 


SULFURIC ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Monthly average production of sulfuric 
acid in France declined slightly in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951, to 118,000 metric tons 
from 119,100 tons in the first quarter, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. Output in July 1951 
was 110,000 tons (preliminary figure). 


NEW NITROGEN PLANT PROPOSED FOR 
GREECE 


Construction of a nitrogen plant in north- 
ern Greece has been proposed as part of the 
Ptolemais project to utilize the lignite de- 
posits there. The plant would have an an- 
nual capacity of 35,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen; from this amount, 1,000 tons of 
concentrated nitric acid and 1,000 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia would be allocated to 
industrial needs and the remainder con- 
verted into ammonium sulfate and ammo- 
nium nitrate. Plans are not final, however. 


EXPERIMENTAL FERTILIZER PLANT IN IRAQ 
MAY BE EXPANDED 


The only fertilizer factory in Iraq is a 
municipally owned plant in Baghdad, which 
began operations this year on an experi- 
mental basis. Annual production is esti- 
mated at 50 to 100 metric tons of mixture. 
Farmers and gardeners are reported to be 
increasing their use of the product and it is 
expected that the factory may be expanded 


or other plants built if demand continues to 
grow. 


RECORD FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN IRE- 
LAND EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 


Production and imports of fertilizers in 
Ireland in the year 1950-51 totaled almost 
400,000 long tons, including stocks, com- 
pared with 315,000 tons in the preceding 
year. It is estimated that about 350,000 tons 
were used, the largest consumption figure on 
record. Demand for phosphates and potash 
was met, but supplies of nitrogen were short. 
Phosphatic materials predominate because of 
the large grassland acreage. 

With the possible future expansion of till- 
age and improved soil technology more plant 
foods may be used in Ireland as was done in 
the United Kingdom after World War II. No 
great change in consumption is foreseen for 
the current fertilizer year, though the up- 
ward trend may be checked somewhat be- 
cause of high prices. There may be some 
new demand, however, because of the pro- 
gram for increasing tillage, and thus con- 


sumption will probably remain at the 1950— 
51 level. 


KENYA’sS PYRETHRUM INDUSTRY 


The Kenya Pyrethrum Board reports that 
it holds contracts for the delivery of 2,545 
long tons of East African flowers in 1951, 
mostly for consignment to the United States. 
Production in the calendar year 1951 is es- 
timated as 2,800 to 3,000 tons. More than 
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50 percent of the output will come from 
acreage planted in 1949 and 1950 to selected 
high-content varieties. 


New SvuLFuR-REFINING PLANT FOR MEXICO 


A sulfur-refining plant is to be established 
at Jaltipan, Mexico, according to unofficial 
sources. Saline domes in the vicinity of 
Minatitlan, Acayucan, and Coatzacoalcos will 
be exploited, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE CONSIDERED IN NORWAY 


For several years Norsk Hydro, Norway, 
has explored the possibility of producing 
calcium chloride at its plant at Heroya, and 
discussions have been held with the Nor- 
wegian Road Directorate, which uses this 
chemical extensively as a dust-laying agent. 
The company considers that such a plant 
should have an annual capacity of 30,000 
metric tons to be economic, whereas the 
Directorate estimates its maximum con- 
sumption at 18,000 to 20,000 tons. It is 
doubtful whether other consumers or export 
markets would fill the gap. Further dis- 
cussions are being held with the Directorate 
and other Government organizations, and a 
study of marketing possibilities is being 
made. Construction of the plant has been 
postponed at least until 1952. 


SWEDISH COMPANY PRODUCES 
SYNTHETIC PHENOL 


A large Swedish company began producing 
synthetic phenol in June 1951, a development 
of special interest to the plastics industry. 
Annual output will be 600 to 800 metric 
tons. Gas works produce about 100 tons a 
year. Domestic demand is estimated at 
3,000 to 3,500 tons a year, and the material 
has been in very short supply. 


TAIWAN GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 
PRODUCE FERTILIZERS 


Two Government enterprises in Taiwan 
(Formosa) produce fertilizers. One is the 
Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing Corp., an 
amalgamation of Japanese companies taken 
over by the Chinese Government at the end 
of the war and owned jointly by it and the 
Provincial Government. The company pro- 
duces calcium cyanamide, superphosphate, 
and fused phosphate and plans to increase 
its capacity for the first two products in the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. It has five 
plants—two at Keelung, and one each at 
Lotung, Hsinchu, and Kaohsiung. 

The other enterprise is the Kaohsiung am- 
monium-sulfate plant owned by the Provin- 
cial Government. It has an annual capacity 
of 7,000 metric tons. 


EXPorRTs From UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom's exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors totaled £14,- 
100,530 in August 1951, compared with 
£9,248,920 in August 1950, according to Board 
of Trade figures published in the British 
press. The August 1951 total exceeds by 
£746,055 the previous peak figure of May 
1951. The United States was the principal 
purchaser, taking £1,847,058 worth; Aus- 
tralia and India followed, each accounting 
for more than £1,000,000 worth. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FARMERS ENCOUR- 
AGED To USE FERTILIZER 


Long-term prospects for expanded con- 
sumption of fertilizers in the Dominican 
Republic are uncertain. If world prices for 
the country’s principal products, such as 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and rice, remain high, 
there will probably be considerable increase 
in the use of plant foods. Extensive land 
resources in relation to the population have 
been available, and there has been little 
pressure for the use of fertilizers, even 
though some sugarcane and rice lands have 
lost much of their original fertility. The 
sugar companies, who formerly used a crop- 
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rotation system, are making efforts to restore 
the fertility of their lands near sugar mills 
and ports. Farmers in the important rice- 
producing region of the Rio Yaque Valley 
have been unable to practice crop rotation 
because of the need to plant only lands 
reached by irrigation canals. Similar con- 
ditions prevail for several other crops. 

The use of fertilizers probably will increase 
most rapidly for crops grown on large estates, 
such as sugarcane and rice, and will be 
slower for tobacco, coffee, and cotton, which 
are produced principally by small operators. 
However, efforts are being made to stimulate 
the interest of small farmers in the benefits 
to be derived from the use of fertilizers and 
a gradual expansion in consumption is 
expected. 


USE OF FERTILIZER EXPECTED To INCREASE 
IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


Consumption of fertilizers in British 
Honduras has been small. However, the 
Government is making considerable effort to 
promote agriculture as the basis of the 
Colony’s economy because of the rapid de- 
cline of forestry resources, so the demand for 
fertilizers probably will increase. The pro- 
gram is essentially a long-term project and 
the increase in consumption will be gradual 
at first. 

Citrus crops are the principal ones ferti- 
lized. Banana plantations and some coconut 
groves, as well as one large tomato farm, also 
use plant foods. Negligible amounts are 
used by the sugarcane and truck growers. 


USE OF FERTILIZER INCREASING IN 
GUATEMALA 


The use of fertilizers in Guatemala has 
increased considerably since World War II. 
Prewar consumption was about 6,000 metric 
tons annually, compared with 12,500 tons 
a year in the period 1944-50. Imports from 
Chile have accounted for about 75 percent 
of the total. However, imports from that 
source were only about 18 percent in 1950. 

Fertilizers have been used principally for 
the banana, abaca and coffee crops; the first 
two are expected to take about 70 percent 
in 1951. Guatemala has been slow in ex- 
tending the use of fertilizers to general 
crops and it has been only in the past few 
years that there has been any upward trend. 
Consumption of plant foods for all purposes 
is expected to increase gradually. 


NEw ZEALAND’S FERTILIZER NEEDS FILLED 
MOoOsTLy BY HOME SUPPLIES 


Fertilizer consumption in New Zealand in 
the next few years will depend on the amount 
of superphosphate that can be made from 
available supplies of sulfur, as this type of 
plant food normally accounts for about 90 
percent of total fertilizer consumption. 
North African phosphate rock and Belgian 
slag usually make up the remaining 10 per- 
cent. These products have risen substan- 
tially in price and the extent of their future 
use cannot be forecast. 

Eventual annual requirements of phos- 
phates in New Zealand are estimated at 2,- 
000,000 to 2,500,000 long tons of 20-percent 
superphosphate. Nitrogen probably would 
be used more extensively to promote winter 
pasture growth if prices were lower. Potash 
deficiencies occur in some small areas and 
are said to be expanding; deficiencies in 
such minor elements as boron, copper, and 
cobalt are found in certain types of soils. 
As larger .areas of pumice-shower country 
are converted to pasture land, the need for 
phosphatic materials containing cobalt will 
increase. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER PLANTS 
EXPANDING 


Until the production capacity of South 
Africa’s fertilizer plants is expanded and 
larger sources of raw materials are found, it 
is expected that output of fertilizers in the 
Union will remain at about the present an- 





nual figure of 650,000 to 700,000 tons. Two 
plants of African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., produce phosphatic mix- 
tures; one has a capacity of 240,000 tons and 
the other 410,000 tons. These plants could 
produce an additional 50,000 tons annually 
if they made superphosphate, as the manu- 
facture of the mixtures requires the handling 
of additional material, which tends to reduce 
output. Plans call for production of approx- 
imately 630,000 tons by these plants in the 
July 1951—June 1952 period. 

African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is interested in expanding plant 
facilities at Dorowa, Southern Rhodesia, 
which is near large deposits of phosphate 
rock. Work on a new plant at Modderfon- 
tein, near Johannesburg, is progressing and 
the factory is expected to be in operation in 
1953. 


SYRIA DISTRIBUTES BENZENE HEXA- 
CHLORIDE TO COTTON GROWERS 


The Plant Production Department of the 
Syrian Ministry of Agriculture has distrib- 
uted 250 metric tons of benzene hexachloride 
to leading cotton growers in 1951 and is par- 
ticipating in a campaign of instruction in 
the use of insecticides for protection of the 
important cotton crop. Government and 
trade sources estimate that an additional 150 
tons of benezene hexachloride has been pur- 
chased by growers from dealers. 


Drugs 


NEW PHARMACEUTICAL PLANT IN PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan newspapers have announced 
the establishment in Paraguay of a new 
pharmaceutical and chemical firm which will 
operate under the same name as a well 
known industrial firm of Basle, Switzerland. 
It plans to begin operations in November 
1951. 

Information available is to the effect that 
the local company will operate legally inde- 
pendent and separate from its Swiss name- 
sake in administrative matters, but it will 
make use of the technical knowledge and 
patented methods of the Swiss concern. 

The Paraguayan firm is controlled by two 
Swiss nationals, one of whom is understood 
to be skilled in the preparation of anti- 
biotics and will be in charge of the technical 
operations in Paraguay. Penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and other antibiotics will be pro- 
duced, as well as pharmaceutical and 
chemical products. Additionally, the firm 
will manufacture capsules and tablets and 
will operate a laboratory for the extraction 
of medicinal herbs. 


CINNAMON BARK EXPORTED FROM THE 
SEYCHELLES 


About 265 tons of cinnamon bark, mostly 
unscraped, was exported from the Seychelles 
during 1950, compared to 59 tons in 1949, and 
117 tons in 1948. Nevertheless, the market 
was limited, and the local selling price of 
150 rupees per ton did not encourage pro- 
duction. The f.o.b. price per ton of scraped 
bark was £30 to £40, while that of the un- 
scraped bark was from £20 to £22 per ton (1 
rupee = US$0.21 and £1— $2.80). 


BIOLOGICAL PREPARATION SHORTAGE IN 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Rift Valley fever was diagnosed for the 
first time in the Union of South Africa in 
the first half of 1951. The disease is con- 
fined principally to the western Free State, 
although some cases have been discovered in 
northern Cape Province and in the southern 
Transvaal. The disease is known to be 
spread by mosquitos. It attacks man as it 
does domestic animals, although human 
cases have been confined to those who have 
come in contact with material containing 
the virus. The real danger is to animals. 

The remedy for the disease is mass im- 
munization of sheep and cattle. It would 
require 20,000,000 doses of vaccine, which 
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the Union of South Africa states it cannot 
supply because it does not have the labora- 
tory space, the mice, the equipment, or the 
staff to deal with the situation. It would 
appear that a real need exists for vaccine, 
which might be supplied by manufacturers 
of biological preparations in other countries. 


TURKISH TRADE IN LICORICE 


Turkish exports of licorice during the years 
1938 to 1950 were as follows: 


Licorice Root 

Value, 
in 1,000 
Metric Turkish 

Year tons liras 2 
1938 11, 775 H98 
1939 21. O86 1, 352 
1940 9, 764 602 
1941 4,352 316 
1942 4, G88 460 
1943 105 21 
1944 563 118 
1945 7. 360 795 
1946 20, 673 3, 679 
1947 14, 300 4.109 
1948 13, 493 3,514 
1949 10, O82 2, 584 
1950 9, 165 2, 228 

Licorice Extract and Paste 
1938 R13 203 
1939 852 201 
1940 332 83 
1941 163 185 
1942 612 286 
1943 767 531 
1944 430 413 
1945 732 807 
1946 1, 793 2, 208 
1947 1, 299 2, 196 
1948 1, 605 2, 155 
1949 1, 322 1, 347 
1950 1,479 1,331 
1 Metric ton=2,205 pounds. 
21 Turkish lire=$0.357, U. 8S. currency. 


Shipments of these two forms of licorice 
to the United States during the years 1947-— 
50, in metric tons with value in thousands 
of Turkish liras in parentheses, were: Lico- 
rice root, 1947, 11,726 (2,888); 1948, 11,103 
(2,496); 1949, 8,749 (2,087); 1950, 7,836 
(1,843); extract and paste, 1947, 115 (138); 
1948, 150 (178); 1949, 61 (68); and 1950, 75 
(75). 


CINCHONA AND QUININE EXPANSION IN 
MADRAS STATE, INDIA 


The Government of Madras, India, holds 
a monopoly over the cultivation of Cinchona 
trees and the processing of quinine from 
cinchona bark in Madras State. The two 
cinchona plantations in the State are gov- 
ernment-owned. The one in the Nilgiris 
Hills has an area approximately 2,380 acres; 
and the other in the Anamallais Hills, has 
an area of about 7,050 acres. This acreage 
represents an expansion under cinchona cul- 
tivation in the State from 5,030 acres in 
1947 to 9,430 acres in 1951. This increase 
in acreage is attributed to a greater internal 
demand for quinine. 

The Government Cinchona Department is 
a section of the Department of Rural De- 
velopment, Government of Madras, and is 
under its direct administrative control. 

The Minister for Rural Development in a 
newspaper statement, August 10, 1951, in- 
dicated that all-India quinine production 
is placed at 100,000 pounds, as against aver- 
age annual domestic consumption based on 
the past 2 years, of 250,000 pounds. 

The Government of Madras, in order to 
step up quinine production, is constructing 
a second quinine factory in the Anamallais 
Hills. This factory is nearing completion 
and, in about 2 years, is expected to produce 
approximately 100,000 pounds of quinine sul- 
fate per year. The first government quinine 
factory is located at Naduvattam in the 
Nilgiris Hills. It has the capacity to manu- 
facture about 20,000 pounds of quinine sul- 
fate per annum. 

The Government of the State of Madras 
was reported as discussing with the Gov- 
ernment of India the question of increasing 
the sale price of indigenous subsidized qui- 
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nine from 42 rupees to 52 rupees per pound 
(1 rupee= approximately US$0.21), the latter 
price being that of imported quinine. The 
Government of India will also decide on the 
possibility of exporting Madras quinine to 
the United Kingdom where there is a good 
demand for it. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS OF PAKISTAN 


Pakistan is said to be very rich in botani- 
cals of medicinal value. A detailed survey 
of these plants is going on, but since it will 
require an indefinite time to accomplish this 
task, the Pakistan Forest Institute at Upper 
Topa, Murree Hills, has published as of 
March 1, 1951, a first installment of research 
so far completed. 

The installment lists 178 plants, 152 of 
which are identified by their respective 
botanical names, the others being referred 
to by their local names. The analysis covers 
the botanical name, local name, family, lo- 
cality where found, frequency of occurrence, 
and remarks about uses. 

[The United States Department of Com- 
merce has only one copy, which it cannot 
lend. However, the pamphlet states that 
copies may be purchased from the Pakistan 
Embassy, 2201 R Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. The price in Pakistan is 14 annas 
(about U.S. $0.26), and the title is “A Note 
on the Plants of Medicinal Value Found in 
Pakistan.”’] 


Fats & Oils 


TuNISIAN 1951-52 OLIVE-OIL FORECAST 


Production of olive oil in Tunisia in the 
1951-52 season is estimated at 30,000 to 
38,000 metric tons of edible olive oil, with 
possibly an additional 4,000 tons of olive- 
foots oil. 

On this basis, production probably will 
approach and perhaps exceed the 1930-39 
average (44,150 tons) and, although far be- 
low the record 1949-50 yield of 105,000 tons, 
should exceed by about 20 percent average 
annual production of 35,710 tons during the 
period 1941-50. 

Assuming that the 1959-51 yield was be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 tons, the trade esti- 
mates that by November 1, 1951, Tunisia 
should have a carry-over of 6,000 tons. If 
domestic consumption needs are not more 
than 30,000 tons from November 1, 1951, to 
October 31, 1952, and imports of seed oils 
remain small, Tunisia should have during 
the indicated period an exportable surplus 
of about 20,000 tons of edible olive oil. 

Referring to the olive-foots oil situation, 
merchants consider that about 50 percent 
of the estimated 5,000 tons output will con- 
sist of the “prime green” grade. Account 
taken of carry-over from last season and 
soap-making needs for this season, about 
2,000 tons should be available for export. 


Foodstufits 


TEA GROWING INCREASING IN ARGENTINA 


Tea was planted on a small scale in Argen- 
tina during World War II when it was diffi- 
cult to obtain supplies from foreign sources. 
It is grown in the subtropical northeastern 
extension of the country, mostly in Misiones 
Territory, but also on a few acres in Cor- 
rientes Province. The latest official report 
shows 3,913 acres in tea in Argentina in 1950. 

Production of tea in Argentina increased 
from 106 metric tons in 1946 to 747 tons in 
1950. A further increase from existing plan- 
tations is considered probable if prices 
remain favorable. 

Imports of tea into Argentina in 1949 
amounted to 2,080 tons and in 1950 totaled 
783 tons. Imports were curtailed in 1950 
because of foreign-exchange problems, and 
thus a strong market was established for the 
local crop. 

All production of tea in Argentina is 
needed to supplement imports for domestic 
use. The apparent national consumption 


in 1950 was 1,530 tons, probably only half 
the quantity desired. For Argentina’s 17,- 
000,000 population, the 1950 supply was about 
2 pounds per capita. 

Although tea is scarce and costly, the 
shortage is not particularly disturbing as 
much of the population uses yerba mate by 
custom and preference. Production and 
consumption of yerba mate in Argentina 


at_ the present time are the highest on 
record. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Prospects are still good for Brazil’s 1952 
coffee crop. The weather has been favorable 
for coffee culture over most of the coffee 
area. 

The 1951 crop is unofficially estimated at 
16,800,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=— 2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of green coffee from Brazil in 
August 1951 totaled 1,407,054 bags, a sharp 
recovery from the 891,810 tons exported in 
July 1951 but still under the total export 
quotas of 1,584,000 bags for all ports. Most 
of the increase was attributed to a rise in 
exports to the United States, from 475,484 
bags in July to 890,232 bags in August. The 
remainder of the increase was attributed 
largely to increased exports to most of the 
countries of Western Europe and to Ar- 
gentina. Exports of green coffee in the 
1959-51 season were reported at 16,592,750 
bags, a decline from the preceding two 
seasons. 

Brazil’s exports to the United States in 
1950-51 recovered to their 1948-49 level after 
a sharp drop in the January—June period 
of 1950. However, exports to other coun- 
tries continued to decline. This decline 
was particularly marked in exports to the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, and most 
of the countries of Asia and Africa. Im- 
portant declines also occurred in exports to 
Argentina and Chile. 

Visible stocks of green coffee in Brazil 


at the end of August 1951 totaled 17,242,643 
bags. 


CoLOMBIA’s BANANA INDUSTRY NORMAL 


Since the end of World War II Colombia's 
banana industry, centering in the Depart- 
ment of Magdalena, has returned to normal, 
with an increase in production and gradual 
control of the fungus disease sigatoka, which 
first appeared in the country in 1939. Nev- 
ertheless, the record of 12,123,884 stems ex- 
ported in 1926 has not been approached. 

Export licenses issued for bananas in Co- 
lombia in 1950 totaled $5,988,514. The 
United States is the leading customer for 
Colombian bananas, and in 1950 export li- 
censes issued for that country amounted to 
$3,457,773. Germany ranked second in 1950 
with export licenses totaling $2,493,848. 

Exports of bananas from Colombia in the 
first 6 months of 1951 amounted to 2,702,532 
stems, a decrease of about 21 percent, as 
compared with 3,428,588 stems in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. The decrease in 
exports in the first half of 1951 occurred 
from February through May and was attrib- 
uted in part to foreign countries’ buying at 
better prices from other Latin American 
countries and also to stoppage of exports to 
Western Germany when German importers 
refused to pay the price of $120 a ‘ton fixed 
by the Colombian Government. Trade was 
resumed with Germany in June, and as free 
exports are now authorized for Western Ger- 
many, Colombian banana exports are ex- 
pected to increase in the second half of 1951. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Cuban pineapple production in 1951 
amounted to about 245,000,000 pounds. The 
1951 production is 14 percent above that of 
1950, but is-only 64 percent of the yield in 
1948, the peak year. 

Nine Cuban canneries used about 3314 per- 
cent of 1951 pineapple production to pack 
nearly 430,000 cases of canned pineapple, 
mostly crushed, in natural juice. The can- 
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neries intend to produce 30,000 more cases 
for out-of-season fruit, bringing the total 
1951 canned output to 460,000 cases. Such a 
figure would be 40 percent above the preced- 
ing year, but only 25 percent of output in 
the peak year 1948. 

Processors of barreled pineapple utilized 
about 16%, percent of the crop to produce 
30,000 barrels in brine and 2,500 drums in 
sirup, or slightly more than in the preceding 
year. (One barrel of pineapple in brine aver- 
ages 84 pounds tare, 215 pounds net, 514 
pounds gross; 1 drum of pineapple in sirup 
averages 53 pounds tare, 655 net, 708 gross.) 

The newly established pineapple-juice con- 
centrating plant at Colon used only about 
8,000,000 pounds of fruit to produce about 
68,000 gallons of juice concentrate—much 
less than intended. Among the reasons for 
this shortage were labor disturbances. 

Cuban exports of pineapple products dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1951 were valued 
at $2,200,000, or 10 percent less than the 
value of exports in the comparable months 
of 1950, and less than 25 percent of the ex- 
ports in the like period of peak year 1948. 
The United States took more than 90 percent 
($2,000,000) of these exports; Canada about 
$110,000, mostly in canned and brined pine- 
apple; and Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium all together $81,000 in canned pine- 
apple. Exports of pineapple in bulk for proc- 
essing in the United States and Canada 
declined remarkably. 

Prices for Cuban pineapple and pineapple 
products during the first 8 months of 1951 
were generally higher than in the comparable 
period of 1950. 


CuBA May CONVERT MOLASSES TO ALCOHOL 


Out of a total of 288,639,643 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses produced in Cuba in 
1951, 181,697,030 gallons were sold for export 
as of September 30, 1951. Of the quantity 
sold, only 2,260,495 gallons remained to be 
shipped as of September 30. 

In addition to the quantity sold for ex- 
port, 70,780,017 gallons have been assigned 
for local use or manufacture in Cuba. Of 
this quantity 52,545,773 gallons had been 
utilized as of September 30, leaving an un- 
used balance of 18,234,244 gallons. 

On the basis of the quantity sold for ex- 
port or assigned for local use or manufac- 
ture, there remains unassigned from the 1951 
molasses crop about 36,000,000 gallons. Up 
to and including October 4, 1951, the Govern- 
ment had not yet reached a decision on the 
release of about 30,000,000 gallons. It was 
undecided whether to sell on the export mar- 
ket or convert the 30,000,000 gallons into 
alcohol in Cuba and sell it on the world 
market. 


Mexico May Propuce BuMPER Corn CROP 


Mexico’s 1951 corn crop is estimated at 
3,200,000 metric tons, which, if it material- 
izes, will be a record crop. The 1950-51 
wheat crop, on the other hand, is estimated 
at abuut 410,000 tons, 25 percent less than 
in the preceding year. The decrease in the 
wheat crop is attributed to frost and dry 
weather in Northern Mexico. As a result 
of short supplies, wheat prices have climbed 
steadily, and in July reached an all-time 
high. Mexico is expected to import all of 
its 350,000 metric ton quota under the in- 
ternational wheat agreement this year, and 
may purchase 50,000 tons outside the quota. 

In other grains and in alfalfa the 1951 
crops are estimated at about the same as 
last year. Lower yields caused by adverse 
weather conditions offset increased acreage 
that would otherwise hae brought bigger 
harvests. 


JAMAICA’S BANANA CROP BADLY DAMAGED 


Jamaica’s important banana industry was 
the hardest hit of all of the agricultural 
industries on the Island during the severe 
hurricane that ripped across it on the night 
of August 17. The hurricane destruction has 
been placed at 70 to 80 percent in the eight 
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principal banana-producing parishes, accord- 
ing to conservative estimates. 

Immediately after the hurricane Jamaica’s 
banana industry started a £1,000,000 reha- 
bilitation and expansion program, which is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
1951. More than £500,000 has been provided 
by Insurance and Reserve Funds and the 
other £500,000 as a Government grant. 

The British Ministry of Food announced 
recently that it would take 85 percent, or 
more at seller’s option, of Jamaica’s export- 
able surplus of bananas until the end of 
1954. It will also buy during 1951 the ex- 
portable surplus of bananas from the Came- 
roons and Sierra Leone and part of the pro- 
duction of Dominica. 

Shipments of bananas from Jamaica in 
1950 amounted to 5,779,055 stems, and in the 
first 8 months of 1951, 3,477,406 stems were 
shipped. 


MEXICAN COFFEE PRODUCTION INCREASING 


The Mexican coffee industry continues to 
be characterized by a steadily increasing 
production, decreasing domestic consump- 
tion, and heavy exports . 

Production in the 1950-51 coffee year 
(October 1 to September 30) is estimated at 
1,100,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, an in- 
crease of 10 percent from 1,000,000 bags in 
the 1949-50 coffee year. 

Domestic consumption of coffee in the 
1950-51 coffee year is estimated at 200,000 
bags. 

As a result of the good harvest and de- 
creased domestic consumption, Mexico’s ex- 
portable surplus of green coffee from the 
1950-51 crop is expected to reach about 
900,000 bags. Officially recorded exports of 
green coffee in the second quarter of 1951 
amounted to 235,133 bags, as compared with 
188,466 bags in the corresponding period of 
1950. The United States took 90.5 percent 
of total exports in the second quarter of 
1951, and Germany took 7 percent. 

The 1951-52 Mexican coffee crop is fore- 
cast at about 1,210,000 bags, an increase of 
10 percent over the 1950-51 crop. 


NORWAY’S FIsH INDUSTRY 


Norway’s 1951 production of klipfish 
(standard trade name for dried fish) will 
amount to about 46,000 tons exclusive of coal 
fish, according to a statement made by the 
Norwegian Klipfish Exporters’ Association. 
It is estimated that klipfish produced from 
coal fish will total about 2,000 tons. Pro- 
duction of klipfish is smaller than antici- 
pated, because, it is said, nearly all cod 
caught off Greenland was salted. 

Stocks of klipfish at the beginning of 1951 
amounted to 15,500 tons, and it is believed 
that exports in 1951 will be almost the same 
as expected production, or 
Brazil, Norway’s best klipfish customer, pur- 
chased 30,000 tons in 1950, and indications 
are that 1951 sales will be about the same. 

According to. the foreign press, Norwegian 
production of salted cod from fish caught off 
western Greenland during 1951 will amount 
to 15,000 tons. Preliminary reports place 
the Norwegian catch of Icelandic herring at 
150,000 barrels of about 860 pounds each. 

The frozen-fish industry states that frozen 
filets worth 10,500,000 kroner ($1,475,000) 
have already been shipped to the United 
States in 1951, and it is expected that the 
total will reach 14,000,000 kroner ($1,966,292) 
by the end of the year. The industry is also 
confident that frozen fish exports to all 
countries will amount to 30,000,000 kroner 
($4,213,483), as Austria, Italy, Israel, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, France, and Czecho- 
slovakia purchased Norwegian frozen fish. 


SWEDEN’s PULSE Crop SLIGHTLY 
INCREASED 


Sweden’s 1951 pulse crop is estimated at 
slightly more than 40,000 tons, of which 
19,000 tons are edible peas, 3,300 tons brown 
beans, and 17,900 tons feed peas and vetches. 


46,000 tons. » 





Production of pulses in 1950 totaled 38,200 
tons, of which 18,400 tons were edible peas, 
2,400 tons brown beans, and 17,400 tons feeq 
peas and vetches. 

In addition, pulse production in 1951 in- 
cludes 150 tons of broad beans for food and 
180 tons of horsebeans. 

In the year ended July 31, 1951, Sweden 
had a net import of 1,357 tons of edible peas 
and beans (imports were 2,896 tons and ex- 
ports 1,539 tons). Inasmuch as the crop is 
estimated to be larger this year, the net im- 
ports during the present season will be smal] 
unless the quality is below normal. Import 
requirements for brown beans are not likely 
to exceed 500 tons. The crop of edible peas 
is sufficient to meet domestic demand, but, 
as in previous years, small quantities will 
be imported and some quantities may be 
exported. 


ALGERIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
Fics 


Production of dried figs in Algeria in 1951 
was estimated at 30,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 20,594 tons in 1950 when the crop 
was seriously damaged by hot desert winds. 

Domestic consumption of the 1950 dried- 
fig crop was about 10,000 tons, or 50 percent 
of production. Local consumption is usu- 
ally determined by the extent of exporta- 
tion—these figs are consumed locally for 
which no export market is available. From 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of the current crop will 
be consumed locally, according to official 
estimates. 

Exports of dried figs from the 1950 crop 
totaled 10,324 tons through June 1951, ac- 
cording to Algerian Customs statistics. The 
bulk of the exports went as usual to metro- 
politan France; and small amounts were 
shipped to Switzerland, Germany, and the 
French Union. 

Exports of dried figs from Algeria in the 
first 6 months of 1951 amounted to 1,739 
tons, of which France took 1,421 tons, the 
French Union 184 tons, Switzerland 93 tons, 
and Germany 41 tons. 

It is estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 metric 
tons of dried figs will be exported from the 
1951 Algerian dried-fig crop. 


COLOMBIA Has Bap GRAIN YEAR 


Because of unusually heavy rains 1950 was 
not a good year for Colombia’s grain and 
feeds industry. Production of all principal 
grains and feeds showed decreases, which 
necessitated greatly increased imports. 

Wheat was the crop most affected by the 
adverse weather. Production in 1950, ac- 
cording to some estimates, was less than 
one-half that of 1949. As a result the Gov- 
ernment authorized imports during the 
1950-51 crop year of 70,000 metric tons of 
wheat and wheat flour, a figure in excess of 
estimated prcduction. 

Corn production in 1950 fell almost 20 
percent, and barley about 30 percent. Larger 
imports were necessary in both these com- 
modities and correspondingly larger imports 
of malt as well. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICAN TEA PRODUCTION 


According to information supplied by the 
Tea Research Institute, Kericho, Kenya, and 
the Uganda and Tanganyika Departments of 
Agriculture, combined East African produc- 
tion of tea in the 1951 calendar year will 
amount to about 22,100,000 pounds. 

East African requirements of tea for 1951 
are estimated at 9,000,000 pounds supplied 
from local production with the exception of 
negligible quantities of selected Ceylon and 
Indian imports. Under the export-licensing 
structure the local requirements of the East 
African territories must first be satisfied, 
and under the current controlled price 
formula for the local market this provision 
represents a severe financial loss to East 
African producers. At the end of September 
1951 tea on the local East African market was 
the cheapest in the world. This situation 
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holds true despite the fact that producer 
price levels for local distribution were re- 
vised upward for Tanganyika in November 
1950, and for Kenya and Uganda on January 
1, 1951. 

East African tea producers are continuing 
to press the Government to allow the local 
price of tea to go to export parity instead of 
the current controlled price, which is about 
half the export market figure. Industry 
spokesmen have pointed out that “it is quite 
unreasonable to expect tea producers to 
forego their just profits in order to subsidize 
the local consumer. Any question of sub- 
sidy must necessarily mean diverting money 
from public funds, not from the industry 
which produced the commodity.” In their 
arguments the local industry is citing the 
huge profits being realized by the coffee and 
sisal industries and the fact that local prices 
of maize and cotton have been allowed to 
rise about 400 percent. 

Tea exports from British East Africa in 
the second quarter of 1951 amounted to 
2,543,296 pounds, as compared with 3,279,029 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The reduction in export volume in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 is directly attributable 
to the unusually heavy monsoon rains that 
interfered with picking operations. Accord- 
ing to the trade, volume of exports for the 
1951 calendar year will reach 13,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 12,442,864 pounds 
in 1950. 

Demand for the better grades continued 
heavy during the second quarter of 1951 and 
large shipments went to the United States 
and Canada, while the cheaper grades found 
a ready market in the Sudan and adjacent 
African territories. 

Exports of tea from British East Africa in 
the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 5,881,680 
pounds, with principal destinations as fol- 
lows: United Kingdom, 1,630,160 pounds; 
United States, 1,235,360 pounds; Canada and 
Newfoundland, 1,106,336 pounds; and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 795,760 pounds. 


CANADIAN DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION AND 
SHIP MENTS 


Dried-apple production in Canada in 1951 
is roughly estimated at 2,400,000 pounds, a 
decrease of 8 percent from the 2,600,000 
pounds packed from the 1950 crop. 

Dried-apple exports during the 1950-51 
crop year totaled 705,288 pounds, more than 
4 times the amount exported in the preced- 
ing year. 

In the past Canada enjoyed a favorable 
export trade in dried apples, particularly 
during World, War II, when substantial ‘ex- 
ports were made to the United Kingdom. 
Since the end of World War II, exports have 
been almost exclusively to the United States. 
In 1950-51, when exports totaled 705,288 
pounds, 659,174 pounds went to the United 
States, and nearly all of the remainder to 
Germany. This amount was a sharp in- 
crease from the 160,570 pounds exported in 
1949-50 of which 160,530 pounds went to the 
United States, but was below exports of pre- 
vious years. Nearly all of the 1950-51 exports 
were made early in the year, and Eastern 
packers reported they could have sold more 
dried apples in Eastern United States mar- 
kets if they had the pack. They are looking 
for a similar situation in 1951-52. 

Canadians also imported substantial 
quantities of dried apples from the United 
States during the 1950-51 year. Imports 
totaled 1,577,443 pounds of dried apples, an 
increase of 50 percent over the preceding 
year. 

The 1950-51 crop year began with virtu- 
ally no stocks. The packers moved the 
1950-51 crop out quickly, and the 1951-52 
year has begun with very little carry-over. 


RICE PRODUCTION IN CosTA RICA 


The preliminary estimate of the 1951 rice 
crop in Costa Rica is placed at 400,000 bags 
of rough rice to be harvested from an esti- 
mated 55,264 acres. 
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The acreage and yield are based upon re- 
cently released preliminary data of the 1950 
agricultural census and were arrived at after 
consultation with field men of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and rice-mill owners. 

The 1950 calendar year crop, according to 
preliminary official census figures, was 398,860 
bags of rough rice (each bag of which is 
estimated to give 46 kilograms of milled rice) 
harvested from an estimated 55,064 acres. 

The Costa Rican milling industry states 
that the present crop of 400,000 bags of 
rough rice is just about equal to the normal 
domestic needs of the country. 


CUBAN COFFEE CROP 


Cuban coffee production during the crop 
year 1950-51 totaled about 547,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) according to revised final data from 
the official Cuban Coffee Stabilization In- 
stitute. This production plus imports of 
about 105,000 bags sufficed to meet domestic 
consumption requirements during the mar- 
keting year which ended July 31, 1951, leav- 
ing ample reserves with which to tide the 
country over until such time as coffee from 
the current 1951-52 crop enters marketing 
channels in commercial quantities. 

The 1951-52 crop of coffee is forecast 
roughly at 613,000 bags, slightly more than 
production in the preceding year but less 
than in the peak year 1949-50. 

Thus far in the season (October 1951) 
only an insignificant quantity has been 
hulled, however, because most growers are 
holding on to their coffee in the hope of 
obtaining better prices when price controls 
are eliminated at the end of the year, as 
decreed. As a result, supplies may be tight 
for some months, although Cuba’s statisti- 
cal position through July 31, 1952, appears 
good. 


CuBAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Cuban sugar production in 1951 of 5,589,489 
Spanish long tons (1 Spanish long ton=2,272 
pounds) plus the January 1, 1951, carry- 
over of 287,578 tons makes a total stock of 
5,877,067 Spanish long tons, according to un- 
official sources. Of that amount 4,269,070 
tons had been shipped by September 30, 1951. 
After deducting 300,000 tons for local con- 
sumption, 1,307,997 tons remained unshipped 
in Cuba as of September 30, 1951. 


COFFEE CROP AND TRADE, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 1950-51 Dominican coffee crop totaled 
only 326,889 bags of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 351,213 bags during the 
1949-50 crop year. 

Exports of 230,953 bags of green coffee 
were made from October 1, 1950, to August 
31, 1951, as compared with exports of green 
coffee of 229,656 bags from the preceding 
crop, including shipments from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950. 

The 1951-52 coffee crop is forecast by the 
Dominican coffee trade at nearly 400,000 
bags, from which 295,000 bags of coffee may 
be exported as green or roasted coffee. 
Carry-over stocks are negligible, because of 
heavy exports during the past crop year. 
Some effort is being made to recover prewar 
European markets, but the bulk of the 1951- 
52 crop will again move to the United States. 

The long-term prospects for the Domini- 
can coffee industry are good. The number 
of trees declined only slightly during World 
War II, and new plantings have resulted in 
an expansion of the production potential in 
recent years to more than the prewar level. 
According to preliminary data from the cen- 
sus of 1950, the number of coffee trees totaled 
more than 110,000,000 units compared with 
106,500,000 trees in 1940. The Dominican 
Department of Agriculture has been carrying 
on since January 1951 a coffee improvement 
program, and the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Credit Bank recently has liberalized its 
policy of extending loans to coffee producers. 
Dominican coffee production should total be- 


tween 375,000 and 500,000 bags annually in 
the next 5 years, and about 70 percent of 


the crop may be exported as green or roasted 
coffee. 


PuLSE-Crops SITUATION IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The production of pulse crops in the 
French Zone of Morocco is well established 
and appears to be assuming an increasing 
importance in local crop rotation. Local 
production, which has averaged about 100,000 
metric tons annually in the past 5 years, is 
not likely to decrease substantially, except 
in years of severe drought, thus providing 
an average annual exportable surplus of 
about 60,000 metric tons, mostly peas, chick- 
peas, and broadbeans. 

According to official sources and the local 
trade, no difficulty is expected in marketing 
the 1950-51 pulse crop. Local prices, which 
rose steadily from mid-1950 to February 
1951, have remained relatively stable since 
that time at a level roughly of 10 to 20 per- 
cent higher than prices during the like pe- 
riod last year. 

Exports during the first part of the cur- 
rent calendar year have continued at about 
the sarhe volume as last year, according 
to the official export figures, and about one- 
third of total exports have gone to France 
or French territories and the remaining two- 
thirds to countries outside the franc zone, 
especially the sterling zone. The biggest 
export crops to countries outside the franc 
zone are chickpeas and peas. In the first 
7 months of 1951, about 1,000 metric tons of 
chickpeas were exported to the United States. 


IRAN’S APRICOT PRODUCTION AND 'TRADE 


Production of fresh apricots in Iran from 
the 1951 crop is estimated at about 80,000 
metric tons, an increase of about 14 percent 
over the 1950 crop of 70,000 tons, and 23 
percent above the 65,000-ton crop in 1949. 

About 45 percent of the 1951 apricot crop, 
or 36,000 tons, will be utilized for drying. 
As loss of weight in drying is about 80 per- 
cent, it is calculated that the amount of 
dried apricots produced in 1951 will be about 
7,200 metric tons. This may be compared 
with 6,300 tons in 1950, and 5,850 tons in 
1949. 

Consumption of dried apricots in Iran 
from the 1950 crop was estimated at 1,500 
tons, or about 24 percent of dried-apricot 
production. In 1949, consumption amounted 
to 1,266 tons, or about 22 percent of the dried 
apricot output of 5,850 tons. 

Exports of dried apricots from Iran in the 
9-month period August 23, 1950, to May 22, 
1951, amounted to 3,761 tons, according to 
Official statistics of the Iranian Customs Ad- 
ministration. The trade estimates that in 
the following 3 months, May 23 to August 23, 
1951, an additional 739 tons were exported. 
If customs figures, when released, bear this 
out, total exports for the 1950-51 marketing 
year (August 23, 1950, to August 23, 1951) 
will have amounted to 4,500 tons. This total 
is a little less than that of the preceding 
year, when 5,134 tons were exported, but it 
is nearly triple the exports of 2 years ago, 
which totaled only 1,587 tons. 

During the first 9 months of the 1950-51 
marketing year, Germany, the principal im- 
porter of Iran’s dried apricots, took 2,230 
tons, or nearly 60 percent of total exports 
for that period. The Netherlands was sec- 
ond, taking 622 tons, or about 17 percent 
of the total. Iraq was third, receiving 445 
tons, and Great Britain was fourth, taking 
only 246 tons. The remainder of the exports, 
128 tons, was divided between 8 other coun- 
tries. Neither the United States nor the 
U. S. S. R. took any of Iran's apricots during 
the first 9 months of the 1950-51 marketing 
year. 

Stocks of dried apricots as of September 
20, 1951, were estimated by the trade at about 
500 tons. This amount added to the esti- 
mated 195r production of 7,200 tons would 
give a total supply of 7,700 tons for utiliza- 
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tion in 1952. If it is assumed that domestic 
consumption will be the same as for the past 
year, 1,500 metric tons, there would be avail- 
able for export during the coming year about 
6,200 metric tons of dried apricots. 

It appears that Germany will again, in 
1952, be an important purchaser of Iranian 
apricots. The U.S. S. R. is also expected to 
take a large quantity. The trade agreement 
between the Soviet and Iran provides for a 
large tonnage of Iranian dried fruit to be 
bartered for Russian products, but the 
amount of each kind of fruit is not specified. 
The Netherlands has made inquiries, as have 
a number of other countries. North Amer- 
ican buyers have indicated their reluctance 
to handle Iranian apricots, because of poor 
packing, although they state that the quality 
before packing is good. 


IRANIAN RICE SITUATION 


The 1951 production of rough rice in Iran 
is forecast at 357,000 metric tons. If that 
amount of rough rice is harvested, it will be 
equivalent to about 250,000 tons of milled 
rice. The Iranian 1950 crop of milled rice 
totaled 285,000 tons, and production in 1949 
amounted to 259,000 tons. 

Domestic consumption of milled rice in 
Iran during the marketing year August 23, 
1950, to August 23, 1951, is roughly estimated 
at 244,000 tons, about the same as during 
the preceding year. This consumption in- 
cludes the amounts used for seed and lost 
through insect damage, rotting, and other 
waste. Rice is an important item in the 
diet of Iranians in nearly all parts of the 
country, and in the Caspian area it far out- 
ranks any other food. Consumption of 
grains other than rice in the Caspian region 
is low. In the areas of rice production a 
rather large part of the crop is stored away 
on the farm, some to be used for seed the 
following year and the remainder for food. 
Usually a large quantity is held in reserve 
until the following crop is harvested, in order 
that there will not be a shortage for food 
during the coming year in event of a crop 
failure. 

Imports of rice into Iran are negligible. 
In the first 11 months of the marketing 
year August 23, 1950, to August 23, 1951, Iran 
exported 19,967 metric tons of rice (milled 
basis). The Government’s Foreign Trade 
Corporation reports that during the last 
month (July 24 to August 23) slightly more 
than 3,000 tons was exported to the U.S. S. R., 
but that the amount going to other coun- 
tries during the month was almost negligi- 
ble. On the basis of this information it is 
estimated that total exports for the 1950-51 
marketing year were about 23,000 tons. Dur- 
ing the 1949-50 marketing year exports of 
rice (milled basis) from Iran totaled 13,938 
metric tons, and in the 1948-49 marketing 
year only 3,366 tons were exported. 

During the 1950-51 marketing year Russia 
took more than half of Iran’s rice exports— 
an estimated 12,224 tons. Oman was second, 
taking 7,859 tons during the first 11 months, 
as compared with 12,253 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Kowait was third, taking 2,877 
tons, as compared with 946 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. The remainder of about 40 tons 
was distributed between 10 other countries, 
of which the United States was credited with 
3 tons and Great Britain 2 tons. 

At the close of the 1950-51 marketing year, 
August 23, 1951, it was estimated that stocks 
of rice remaining from the 1950 crop 
amounted to about 57,112 tons. 

The trade believes that as of October 1, 
1951, there was available for export only 
5,000 tons of rice, mostly of the Champa and 
Kanski types. These are low-quality and 
are the only types that may be exported 
without special permission from the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the forecast of 250,000 metric tons for 
1951 milled rice production turns out to be 
correct, and adding to this the old stocks 
as of August 23, 1951, 57,112 tons, there will 
be available for consumption and exports 
during the coming year a total of 307,112 
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tons. Assuming that consumption will 
amount to around 245,000 tons, there would 
remain about 62,000 tons for combined ex- 
ports and safety reserve. 

The principal inquiries for Iranian rice 
are coming from Russia, which states that 
it would like to take all rice available for 
export during the coming year in exchange 
for sugar and other goods which Iran will 
need to import. Because of restrictions ap- 
plying to the use of sterling and the scarcity 
of dollar exchange barter with Russia be- 
comes the most simple method of procedure 
for Iran. The principal draw-back is that 
it is generally felt the best value is not re- 
ceived from Russia under the barter ar- 
rangement. 

Oman and Kowait, which together took 
nearly 11,000 tons of Iran’s rice during the 
past year, are making inquiries for the com- 
ing year. It appears that Iran will experience 
no difficulty in disposing of all rice offered 
for export from 1951 production. There is a 
probability that the export price may go 
higher. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN DRIED 
Fics 


Production of dried figs in Italy in 1951 
is estimated by the trade at 38,000 to 40,000 
metric tons, as compared with officially re- 
ported 58,544 tons in-1950. 

It has been estimated that 40 percent of 
the 1951 production will be sold for human 
consumption, and the remaining 60 percent 
will be used for industrial purposes. It is 
also estimated that not more than 8,000 to 
10,000 tons will be available for export. 

Exports of dried figs in 1950 totaled 9,313 
metric tons. Exports in the first 6 months 
of 1951 amounted to 3,372 tons. 

Germany has been the principal purchaser 
of the current year’s crop, France next, and 
Austria third. Sales to France have been 
temporarily interrupted as French importers 
must renew their import licenses. 

Exporters state that Latin America has 
shown some interest in Italian dried figs, 
but it is difficult to sell in that market owing 
to currency exchange and import licensing 
restrictions. Only small orders have been 
shipped to the United States market. 


PRODUCTION OF TEA INCREASING IN PERU 


There is a definite tendency to increase 
the acreage and production of tea in Peru; 
particularly in the Tingo Maria area. Latest 
official estimates from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture indicate an area of over 2,471 acres 
planted to tea in 1950. Production amounted 
to 230 metric tons. 

It is probable that consumption of tea 
in Peru has decreased during the past year 
or two. This decrease is doubtless due to 
the fact that coffee has been made available 
for local consumption in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the demand. Export restric- 
tions on coffee were imposed, limiting ex- 
ports to quantities in excess of local con- 
sumption. 

In 1947-49 imports of tea averaged over 
600 tons, and in 1949 they were over 700 
tons. But a surplus of imported tea re- 
mained in stock in the beginning of 1950, 
and imports were reduced materially in that 
year to about 177 tons. The trend is growing 
to reduce imports of all food products into 
Peru and to increase production to meet 
local demand. It is possible that imports of 
tea will eventually be reduced to the better 
blends, which will be available to persons 
in the higher income brackets. 

About 11 tons of tea were exported ‘from 
Peru in 1950. 


SovuTH AFRICAN DRIED FRUIT OUTPUT 
REACHES POSTWAR HIGH 


South African production of dried tree 
fruits registered a substantial increase in 
the 1951 season over that of the preceding 
year and reached the highest level of the 
postwar period. 





Production of dried tree fruits in South 
Africa in 1951 totaled 2,432 short tons, of 
which apples accounted for 105 tons; apri- 
cots, 550 tons; peaches, 1,573 tons; and pears 
204 tons. Production of dried tree fruits in 
1950 amounted to 1,729 tons. 

Several factors combined to make 1951 a 
record production year. In the case of apri- 
cots, removal from the price control and a 
resultant price advance of 1 shilling (1 
shilling = US$0.14) per pound encouraged 
producers to dry larger quantities. The to- 
tal fresh crop was also somewhat larger than 
in 1950. Apples, dried from cold-storage 
stocks by packers to meet marketing re- 
quirements, remained at the same level of 
production, whereas, the increase in peach 
production reflects the excellent fresh crop 
and favorable prices offered by packers. 
Dried-pear production was adversely affected 
by the extremely poor fresh crop this season, 
down 10,000 tons from the preceding year. 
Quality of all dried tree fruits was average. 

Preliminary statistics of the Dried Fruit 
Board show that export licenses have been 
granted for the following quantities to Sep- 
tember 17, 1951: Apples 11,415 pounds, apri- 
cots 590,368 pounds, peaches _ 1,379,558 
pounds, and pears 12,675 pounds, or a total 
of 1,994,016 pounds. 

Since an export license is granted only 
after exporters have received firm orders 
from abroad, the quantities for which per- 
mits have been granted have been shipped 
or will soon be shipped. 

Principal outlets as given on permit appli- 
cations are as follows: Apples, 9,300 pounds 
to Egypt; apricots, 566,200 pounds to New 
Zealand; peaches, 1,186,000 pounds to the 
United Kingdom and 147,000 pounds to New 
Zealand; pears, 6,250 pounds to Sweden and 
5,125 pounds to Egypt. 

Shipments to New Zealand were hampered 
by shipping difficulties resulting from dock 
strikes in that country, and orders for 53,750 
pounds of dried apricots were canceled for 
this reason. 

It is expected that shipment of an addi- 
tional quantity of 20 to 30 tons of dried 
apricots will be authorized before the new 
packing, as the reserve for local consumption 
is somewhat larger than actual requirements. 

Returns to producers have been sufficiently 
high this year to enable packers to meet 
prices paid by canners and other fresh fruit 
outlets and the downward trend in pro- 
duction has appeared to be _ definitely 
checked. Outlook now is for a further in- 
crease in production in 1952. 

Trade circles have expressed concern with 
the rising spiral of prices and they contend 
that any further increase on the domestic 
market will operate to lower local consump- 
tion of dried fruits. Signs of stiffening con- 
sumer resistance are already apparent. 


PERUVIAN COFFEE TRADE 


Coffee production in Peru has gradually in- 
creased during the past few years. Addi- 
tional plantings have been made so that the 
area planted to coffee is probably greater 
than 27,180 acres. World demand for coffee 
and the subsequent prices have been re- 
sponsible for the increases. 

Peruvian foreign trade in coffee reveals 
that it has been dependent upon local re- 
strictions. For several years prior to 1950, 
exports were -permitted, provided that an 
equal quantity of imports were made so that 
local supplies were kept adequate. In 1950, 
export restrictions were imposed which lim- 
ited exports to quantities in excess of local 
demands. As a result, imports were high 
in the “exchange” years, and have fallen off 
recently to those required by particular 
tastes. 

Exports of coffee from Peru in 1950 totaled 
1,035,140 gross kilograms as compared with 
881,141 gross kilograms in 1949. (The gross 
kilogram (2.2046 pounds) includes the weight 
of the article and its containers.) 

Imports of whole coffee into Peru in 1950 
amounted to 143,540 gross kilograms, as com- 
pared with 488,654 kilograms in 1949, In 
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addition, 190 kilograms of coffee extract were 
imported in 1950, and 88 kilograms of pow- 
dered coffee were imported in the first 3 
months of 1951. 


VENEZUELAN PRODUCTION AND USE OF 
WHEAT 


Annual production of wheat in Venezuela 
is estimated at 6,000 metric tons. Local 
wheat is a diminishing factor in consump- 
tion of bread grains, as flour importations 
continue to increase. 

A contract between the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and a Portuguese promoter has been 
signed calling for the construction of a flour 
mill in Caracas within the next 2 years and 
the establishment of an experimental sta- 
tion to study wheat production in Venezuela. 

Wheat-fiour imports continued to increase. 
In the first 6 months of 1951 they amounted 
to 60,074 metric tons, an increase of almost 
4 percent above the 58,053 tons imported in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Imports 
of wheat flour in 1950 totaled 113,200 tons. 


Leather & Products 


ARGENTINE HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY 


The estimated number of livestock slaugh- 
tered in Argentina in the first 6 months of 
1951 included the following (comparable data 
for 1950 are shown in parentheses): Cattle, 
2,038,000 (2,489,000); sheep, 583,000 (2,966,- 
000); hogs, 437,000 (831,000). 

Stocks of hides and skins increased in the 
second quarter of 1951 over the preceding 3 
months, mainly as the result of a reduction 
in exports and a larger slaughter of sheep 
and hogs at central frigorificos, meat fac- 
tories, and the national slaughterhouse. 
Cattle slaughter by these plants was esti- 
mated at 1,123,900 head for April through 
June 1951, almost 23 percent over the num- 
ber slaughtered in January—March and only 
12 percent less than in April—June of last 
year. The sheep kill at the same plants to- 
taled 309,900 head in the second quarter, 
about 14 percent more than in the first 
quarter but less than one-third the kill of 
the second quarter of last year. 

Exports of cattle hides, calfskins, and 
horsehides in July 1951 numbered 287,595; 
92,196; and 25,115, respectively, compared 
with 628,775; 169,554; and 45,704, respectively, 
in July 1950. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s cattle hide and calfskin produc- 
tion in the first 6 months of 1951 numbered 
687,683, compared with 829,816 in the like 
period of 1950. Sheep and lamb skin produc- 
tion dropped from 581,020 skins in the first 
half of 1950 to 110,447 in the comparable 
1951 period. These declines occurred mainly 
because ranchers withheld cattle to fatten 
before sending to slaughter, the slaughter 
of calves was prohibited in the second quar- 
ter of 1951, and sheep were withheld from 
slaughter because of high wool prices. 

Hide and skin exports in the first half of 
1951 consisted of 11,191,816 kilograms of 
cattle hides, including calf and kip; and 
2,193,427 kilograms of sheep and lamb skins. 
In the corresponding months of 1950, 
8,700,652 kilograms of cattle hides, including 
calf and kip; and 5,365,340 kilograms of 
sheep and lamb skins were produced. 


No hides and skins are imported into 
Uruguay. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographic 
Products 


FRENCH MARKET FOR MOTION-PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 


There were 5,213 motion-picture theaters 
equipped with 35-mm. projectors and aprox- 
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imately 1,100 theaters and halls equipped 
with 16-mm. projectors in operation in 
France on January 1, 1951. Total seating 
capacity of the 35-mm. theaters is 2,568,134, 
or an average of 492 seats per theater. The 
average for Paris is 746 seats per theater. 
Total seating capacity of 16-mm. theaters is 
not known, but it is estimated to not to ex- 
ceed 300,000. 

Trade sources report that during the past 
year two Paris theaters have been equipped 
with year-round air conditioning, making 
a total of only four such theaters in the city. 
In general, forced draft ventilation, if any, 
is used and in many theaters it is inade- 
quate. Under the law of September 23, 1948, 
granting temporary aid to the French motion 
picture industry, over 1,500,000,000 francs 
have been made available for modernization 
of theaters (350 francs=US$1). In addition 
theaters have spent considerable funds of 
their own for modernization, including ven- 
tilation equipment. Although a great need 
for air conditioning undoubtedly will con- 
tinue, at present there is no possibility of 
such equipment being supplied by United 
States firms, because of the foreign-exchange 
situation and the availablity of equipment in 
France and in other European countries. 

France produced 107 feature films and 317 
short subjects in 1950, about the prewar 
average for amusement films. Pruduction in 
1951 is reported to be about equal to that for 
1950. Studio equipment in general is in 
rather poor condition owing to the financial 
condition of most of the studios. Recent 
press reports indicate the possibility that sev- 
eral studios may close in the near future, 
partly because the number of studios is ex- 
cessive and partly because the tendency is 
increasing to film pictures in natural sur- 
roundings. In any event, the market for 
United States studio equipment is practically 
nonexistent because of the foreign-exchange 
situation. 


FILM FESTIVAL IN VENICE, ITALY 


The feature film part of the Venice Film 
Festival was officially opened August 20, 1951. 
After the opening ceremonies, films were 
shown daily (afternoon and evening) in the 
Palazzo del Cinema on the Lido and during 
the evenings at the open-air arena in back 
of the Palazzo. The regular price of admis- 
sion to the public for afternoon showings 
was 350 lire and for evening showings it was 
1,500 lire (625 lire=US$1). In all, 41 feature 
films from 15 countries were presented, of 
which 29 were entered in competition. The 
U.S.S.R. and satellite countries did not par- 
ticipate in the Festival. Of the films entered 
13 were shown as world premieres and were 
entered by 8 different countries. The grand 
prize was awarded to a Japanese feature film 
entitled “Rasho-Mon.” Nine United States 
feature films were exhibited at the Festival. 

An innovation at this year’s Venice Film 
Festival was the free showing of certain films 
to workers in Mestre, a town on the main- 
land opposite Venice. These showings were 
intended primarily for people who would 
have been unable to afford the price of ad- 
mission, and the showings were warmly 
praised by the local press. One documen- 
tary and one feature film were shown each 
night, and certain nights were set aside for 
the projection of children’s films. 

Concurrent with the showing of feature 
films, the Venice Film Festival also con- 
ducted a film mart for the second successive 
year. The film mart was held from August 
8 through September 15, and approximately 
500 persons from various countries partici- 
pated in the sales. 


FILMs IN HONG KONG 


The use of 16-mm. motion-picture equip- 
ment in Hong Kong for either educational 
or entertainment purposes is limited and is 
not considered an active business. There 
are no known 16-mm. theaters but 16-mm. 
films are sometimes shown in 35-mm. thea- 
ters by installing 16-mm. equipment for the 


occasion. About 10 market centers, each 
with a population of more than 1,000, have 
no regular film entertainment, and in these 
centers 16-mm. theaters possibly might be 
established. However, the colony com- 
prises only a small area; city theaters are 
relatively accessible; and the need for ex- 
clusively 16-mm. theaters is small. The 
trade’s restriction against 16-mm. film show- 
ing within 3 miles of the nearest 35-mm. 
theater also discourages any establishment 
of 16-mm. theaters. 

As of March 1951, there were 695 primary 
schools, 239 secondary schools, and 16 
colleges in Hong Kong. None of the schools 
are equipped with a visual education de- 
partment, but the Department of Education 
has 10 motion-picture projectors and 8 slide 
projectors and some film strips for use in 
the Government schools. In addition, 5 pri- 
mary schools, 4 secondary schools, and 3 
colleges have their own equipment. The 
United States Information Service maintains 
8 projectors and a large film library. Al- 
though the trend is toward greater use of 
motion pictures in the schools, foreign ex- 
change is not readily available for the 
acquisition of equipment, and visual educa- 
tion is still much in the infancy stage of 
development. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The Vice President of the Indian Motion 
Picture Producers Association recently stated 
that there has been a substantial decline in 
the production of Indian films. This decline 
was attributed to the high cost of produc- 
tion materials, the general increases in 
taxation, and the system of exhibiting films 
on a fixed rental basis rather than on a 
percentage basis. It was stated that this 
system of rental of films seriously affects 
the Indian producers, as the Indian theater 
owner can turn to foreign films whenever 
he cannot obtain domestic films on his 
terms. The number of feature films pro- 
duced in western India during the first half 
of 1951 was reported as 62, compared with 
144 during the entire year 1950 and 174 
during 1949. Interest in India has been 
widespread regarding the planned produc- 
tion, by a United States producer, of a fea- 
ture film based on the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Latest statistics show motion-picture 
theaters in operation in India as 2,598 per- 
manent 35-mm. theaters and about 600 tour- 
ing exhibition units. 

The West Bengal Government plans to 
make it compulsory for all theaters in the 
State to show films specially designed for 
juvenile audiences at least once a week. 
The proposal has been submitted to the 
Government of India for approval. 

A Bombay film trade journal reports that 
the Government of India’s Import Licensing 
Policy covering film material and equipment 
during the 6-month period, July through 
December 1950, had been considerably liber- 
alized after representations made by the 
Indian film industry. Licenses for studio 
bulbs and motion-picture carbons are to be 
issued freely for import from all sources. 
During the first half of 1951 all motion- 
picture carbons imported came from the 
United States. 


Pulp & Paper 


New ARGENTINE MILL To PRODUCE 
NEWSPRINT 


Press reports indicate that when the new 
paper mill of Celulosa Argentina S. A., at 
Zarate, goes into production during 1952 
Argentina will be producing approximately 
30,000 tons of newsprint. The wood pulp re- 
quired for this operation will be produced 
from local species—poplar and sauce-alamo 
for mechanical pulp, and pine for the chemi- 
cal grades. 

According to the report, Argentina’s inde- 
pendence of imported newsprint might be 
accelerated by importing wood pulp and the 
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requisite machinery for newsprint manufac- 
ture. As an example of this procedure, the 
foreign exchange required to purchase 1,000 
tons of newsprint in bobbins would be suffi- 
cient to buy 2,000 tons of wood pulp, which 
in turn would produce 1,900 tons of news- 
print. 

Celulosa Argentina S. A. is presently en- 
gaged in experiments involving the manu- 
facture of newsprint paper from fibrous 
materials other than wood pulp. Of these 
materials, bagasse (from sugarcane) report- 
edly gives encouraging results when mixed 
with mechanical wood pulp. 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


A recent article in a Canadian magazine 
written by a prominent Australian paper 
manufacturer outlines the basic structure of 
the Australian industry. At the head of the 
industry, states this observer, are the three 
large companies of the island continent. 
These three enterprises make newsprint; 
writing, printing, and other utility papers; 
paperboard; and some special pulps. 

A second group comprises a number of 
companies making soft and hard building 
boards as, for example, cane-ite, masonite, 
and plaster boards. 

A third group includes industries using 
variously as their main raw materials cellu- 
lose in absorbent form, rayon, and celanese 
as yarn or fiber. 

A fourth group covers the fabrication of 
wrappings, bags, and containers, using paper, 
transparent wrappings (regenerated cellu- 
lose), corrugated (0,009) paper, cardboard, 
jute liner, test liner, and other suitable cel- 
lulose raw materials. The bags are of many 
kinds, including multiwall bags; set-up 
boxes; and corrugated and solid-fiber con- 
tainers. 

The industry is slowly but surely widening. 
For instance, several of the large companies 
in the first group are expanding their activi- 
ties into the making of finished products. 
Again, some of the larger and most efficient 
companies in Australia are now engaged in 
a large way in the production of finished 
materials, the raw materials for which in- 
clude cellulose in one form or another. 

A large company sponsored by British in- 
terests is building the first unit of a factory 
at Maitland, New South Wales, on the Hunter 
River, for making rayon and transparent 
wrappings. Recently the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of Great Britain purchased land adja- 
cent to the city of Geelong on the southwest 
corner of Port Phillip Bay, Victoria, and has 
announced its intention of proceeding with 
the making of celanese products. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made as to the 
source of the cellulose acetate, which is the 
raw material for this industry. 

There seems to be no reason why cellulose 
suitable for the production of all products 
in which dissolving pulps are used cannot 
be made in Australia from Australian pulp- 
woods. Considerable progress in this direc- 
tion has already been made, on the basis of 
the successful production of pulps suitable 
for nitration during World War II. 

Research has played an important and 
active part in the development of the Aus- 
tralian pulp and paper industry. One of the 
earlier Divisions of the Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Organization 
was that dealing with forest products. The 
formation of the Australian Pulp and Paper 
Industry Technical Association arose from 
discussions at Co-operative Pulp and Paper 
Research Conferences, at which representa- 
tives of the research staffs of the three prin- 
cipal paper companies and of the Division 
of Forest Products of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion were gathered. At a meeting held in 
Launceston, Tasmania, in August 1946, it was 
decided to form APPITA. The membership 
of that Association has more than doubled 
since 1946, and in 1950 there were 375 indi- 
vidual members, 6 company members, 1 hon- 
orary company member, and 23 sustaining 
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members. The proceedings of APPITA are 
published annually and have become well 
known in the technical literature of the 
world. 


BELGIUM SEEKS TO INCREASE PULP 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. A. Coppe, the Belgian Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a National board to study means 
of increasing raw material supplies for the 
paper industry. ; 

Members of the board include representa- 
tives of the Government, paper consumers, 
the press, and the paper industry. 

Convening the first session of the board 
on September 17 Minister Coppe explained 
that the Belgian daily and periodical press 
has had to face mounting newsprint costs 
ever since the Korean war outbreak. He 
stressed that Belgian publications are basi- 
cally dependent on foreign countries, par- 
ticularly Scandinavia, for their newsprint 
raw materials. Much progress, however, has 
been made since last year in the drive to 
increase the national production of paper 
pulp. All categories of Belgian output will 
represent 30 percent of needs in 1951, as 
against 26 percent in 1949. 

The Minister noted that as Belgian re- 
sources are limited an increase in pulp pro- 
duction will be hard to attain but it may 
be possible to find new resources in the 
Belgian Congo, where there are extensive 
forests. He suggested that the first item on 
the new board’s agenda should be a con- 
sideration of ways and means of obtaining 
an adequate supply of newsprint at a fair 
price. He also urged the working out of long- 
term newsprint purchase contracts, full uti- 
lization of all Belgian and Belgian Congo 
resources, and a study of possible use of 
wood residue in paper production. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The per capita consumption of newsprint 
in India is approximately one-quarter pound, 
as against 74.1 pounds in the United States. 
Although India consumes annually about 
50,000 tons of newsprint and consumption is 
expected gradually to increase to 100,000 
tons, at present the entire amount is im- 
ported. 

Two schemes for the manufacture of news- 
print from locally available broad-leaved 
hardwood trees were drawn up a few years 
ago, and it is reported that at least one 
manufacturer, the National Newsprint and 
Paper Mills, has received most of the machin- 
ery ordered. However, both schemes have 
reached a standstill because of lack of 
finance, and it is not expected that either 
will go into production in the near future. 
Further, it is doubtful whether the pulp 
produced from these hardwoods would yield 
newsprint equal in color and strength the 
imported varieties now generally used by the 
newspapers. 

The Indian Forest Research Institute at 
Debra Dun has conducted experiments with 
paper mulberry, and it was found to yield a 
pulp capable of giving newsprint of required 
color and strength. It was also found that 
the yield of stem wood per acre per year in 
10-year rotation is the same as that of spruce 
and fir in an 80-year rotation. Hence, if 
sufficient acreage is planted with this fast- 
growing species, India will have an alternate 
source of pulpwood than can be exploited 
with greater ease than the spruce and fir of 
the Himalayas. 

Spruce and fir, the conventional softwoods 
from which the countries of Europe and 
America extract pulp for making newsprint, 
are available in sufficient quantities in India. 
The reason they have not been exploited so 
far is the difficulty of transporting them from 
the Himalayan regions where they grow to 
the plains where the mills will be located. 
Because of this lack of transportation facil- 
ities trees have been allowed to grow to un- 
manageable dimensions and to rot and die 





and become breeding grounds for fungal and 
insect diseases. It has been estimated that 
in the Himalayan regions of Kulu and Seraj 
of the Punjab nearly 75,000 tons of firs go 
to rot every year. 

The Inspector General of Forests who re- 
cently visited the Himalayan coniferous for- 
ests in India has submitted a provisional 
report to the Government on the possibility 
of utilizing the resources of the region for 
manufacturing newsprint. It has been found 
that the existing stocks of wood in this area 
can be brought down to the plains conveni- 
ently by river and ropeway if the logs are 
split into two or more parts on the site. 
Future growth of the trees can be restricted 
to a manageable diameter of 15 inches which 
will considerably facilitate handling. As a 
result, it is hoped that 180,000 tons of mate- 
rial can be released every year for the manu- 
facture of newsprint, which should fulfill 
the needs of the country. 

The available spruce and fir resources of 
the Himalayan regions of Northern India 
have been estimated as follows: 


Tons available 
per-year 
Punjab —____. ain , .~ 85, 000 
Himachal Pradesh_______".-__-__ ___ 80, 000 
Tehri - cies iain = 110, 000 
Chakrata, Uttar Pradesh__ _ 5, 000 


Region 


180, 000 


The Inspector General in his report to the 
Government recommends the setting up of 
a newsprint manufacturing plant in Abdul- 
pur in the Punjab and the western Uttar 
Pradesh. Nearly 27,000 tons of softwood 
lumber a year can be made available to this 
plant, which will yield 25,000 tons of air- 
dry material. After removal of the bark 
23,000 tons will be obtained for pulping. 
This may be processed into 11,500 tons of 
mechanical pulp and 3,500 tons of chemical 
pulp, which will yield 15,000 tons of news- 
print a year. It is estimated that the cost 
of the plant, including a pulping plant to 
manufacture 38 tons of mechanical pulp 
and 12 tons of chemical pulp a day, a steam 
pass-out turbine that will provide 4,000 kilo- 
watts of power and the steam necessary for 
the manufacture, and the factory and office 
buildings will be in the neighborhood of 
25,000,000 rupees. The cost of manufacture 
of 1 ton of newsprint has been worked out 
at 745 rupees. 

It is reported that the Government of 
India has secured the services of a foreign 
expert in the manufacture of newsprint 
under the Technical Assistance Scheme of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization. 
This expert will undertake a scientific survey 
of fir resources and advise on their proper 
utilization. Two students have reportedly 
been sent to Scandinavia to get practical 
training in the manufacture of newsprint. 


COLOMBIAN INDUSTRY SEEKS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The Technical Department of the Indus- 
trial Development Institute of Colombia has 
inquired as to the possibility of obtaining 
technical assistance from the Point IV Tech- 
nical Assistance Program in order that lab- 
oratory tests may determine the suitability 
of certain Colombian wood species as raw 
material for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. 

An investigation has been carried out by 
a forest engineer from the United States 
over an area of 300,000 hectares in the 
Magdalena River Valley. As a result of his 
inspection the Institute is interested in 
having tests made on eight species of wood. 
As the cost of a complete test has been 
estimated at $2,700, the Institute indicates 
that its available funds would be sufficient 
to finance only three tests, and it is hoped 
that the remaining five might be undertaken 
in the United States and financed under 
the Technical Assistance Program or some 
other facility of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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Radio & Television 


PRIVATE TV COMPANY TO ESTABLISH 
STATIONS IN JAPAN 


Nippon Television National Network Corp., 
a privately owned corporation, has been 
formed in Japan to establish a chain of 22 
television stations. The proposed system 
will operate on United States 525-line stand- 
ards and the first transmitter, in Tokyo, is 
expected to be ready in the spring of 1952. 

The equipment and a system of telecom- 
munications stations will be ordered from 
the United States, according to report, and 
the initial receivers will be of U. S. standard 
make and will be imported tariff-free as 
“educational media.” 

The television stations will be commer- 
cially operated, unlike radio broadcasting 
which until July 1, 1951, was wholly a mo- 
nopoly of the Government. Now, however, 
under the basic new Japanese radio legisla- 
tion of June 1950, 16 commercial radio- 
proadcasting stations will be permitted to 
operate in addition to the 2 networks and 77 
stations controlled by the Government. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
27, 1951, p. 20, “Commercial Stations to Op- 
erate in Japan.”) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The British Broadcasting Corporation is 
negotiating for use of the powerful German 
radio transmitter at Osterlog, 14 miles north 
of Embden, according to the London Daily 
Telegraph of September 19. This transmit- 
ter is the one used by William Joyce (Lord 
Haw-Haw) during the war. 

The Daily Telegraph of the same date 
advised that a 4-week trial will be held 
shortly to study ways of presenting educa- 
tional material to schools. It is proposed to 
transmit special short-wave programs to six 
schools within 8 miles of Alexandra Palace. 
On the result of the trial will depend the 
main experiment to be made about a year 
hence. The main experiment will require 
especially designed receiving equipment and 
will not be possible without the active co- 
operation of the education authorities. 

According to another British publication, 
the Wireless and Electrical Trader of Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, the Postmaster General in 
order to stop interference with television 
reception caused by the older types of dia- 
thermy equipment is considering allocating a 
frequency to such equipment below the tele- 
vision frequency band in use in England. 

A further British periodical, Electronic 
Engineering for October, commented that the 
Eighteenth National Radio and Television 
Exhibition held from August 28 through 
September 8 at Earl’s Court instead of at 
Olympia, its usual home, had a disappointing 
attendance, only 232,752 visitors, as com- 
pared with 395,465 in 1949. Visitors from 
56 countries attended. 

Two more of the BBC’s low-power stations 
went into operation October 7, one at White- 
haven and one at Barrow. The wave lengths 
are 434 and 202 meters (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 9, 1951, p. 25, “BBC to 
Build Low-Power Transmitters’’). 

The television industry in Britain expected 
to produce about 900,000 receivers this year, 
but material shortages have made it unlikely 
that production will exceed last year’s figure 
of 600,000. The market is thus expected to 
be short of receivers, and it is reported that 
many dealers have waiting lists for the most 
popular brands despite the 6624 percent pur- 
chase tax. The transmitter at Holme Moss 
which went on the air on October 12 stim- 
ulated sales. Scottish dealers are placing 
orders in anticipation of the opening next 
year of the Scottish station, and sales in the 
Birmingham area are on the _ increase. 
Rumors are rife that TV sets for the new 
areas may have to be rationed. The Holme 
Moss station will serve North England, in- 
cluding the large industrial population of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Molme Moss is 
solely a transmitting station without studios 
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and broadcasts the same programs as does 
Alexandra Palace. 

It was also reported that in September the 
first exports of TV receivers were shipped to 
the Argentine, and receivers were on order 
for Brazil and Germany. 

Sir Noel Ashbridge, Director of Technical 
Services, and Mr. H. Bishop, Chief Engineer 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, plan 
to be in the United States on November 5— 
28. They will visit New York, Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, Boston, Princeton, and Rochester, 
and also Montreal, Canada, for the purpose of 


studying the latest technical developments 
in television. 


U. S. Rapio Exports SHOW INCREASE 


United States exports of radio receivers, 
tubes, and parts in August 1951, were valued 
at $22,548,078, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Compared with $8,113,015 in August 1950, 
an almost triple increase is indicated. July 
1951 exports were valued at $17,857,932. 


Rubber & Products 


NATURAL RUBBER—BRAZIL—AvGUST 1951 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil was 
estimated at 1,720 long tons in August com- 
pared with 1,219 tons in July, and 2,039 tons 
in August a year ago. Output in the first 
8 months of 1951 totaled 18,337 tons, up 13 
percent from the 16,179 tons reported in the 
like period of 1950. These are gross figures 
with no allowance for moisture content. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank was 1,441 tons in August, compared 
with 1,239 tons in the previous month, and 
1,707 tons in August 1950. Production in 
January—August 1951 was 17,048 tons, an 
increase of 24 percent from the January- 
August 1950 figure of 13,700 tons. 

Figures compiled from ships’ manifests 
indicate that 1,148 tons of natural rubber 
were imported through the port of Santos 
during July 1951. The only other importa- 
tion was made in May 1951, and amounted 
to 411 tons. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers of Brazil amounted to 
1,357 tons in August, compared with 1,978 
tons in July, and 1,805 tons in August 1950. 
The cumulative 8-month figure for 1951 was 
15,924 tons, up 17 percent from the cumu- 
lative 1950 figure of 13,557 tons. 

Stocks of natural rubber in the hands of 
the Amazon Credit Bank at the end of Au- 
gust totaled 6,322 tons, consisting of 3,347 
tons in producing areas and 2,975 tons in 
consuming areas. A month earlier stocks 
totaled 7,557 tons, consisting of 4,702 tons 
in producing areas and 2,855 tons in consum- 
ing areas. 

The present trend in the Amazon Valley 
indicates that total 1951 production may be 
about 2,000 tons short of the preliminary 
forecast of 30,000 tons. 


AUSTRIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY—1950 


Production of rubber goods in Austria 
amounted to 18,645 metric tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 14,706 tons in 1949, 8,316 tons in 
1948, and 4,476 tons in 1947. The accom- 
panying figures show the breakdown of 1950 
and 1949 production. 

In the second half of 1950 workers in the 
Austrian rubber products industry were es- 
timated at 5,500. In addition, 650 workers 
were employed in the rubber cable industry 
and 170 workers were employed by a com- 
pany outside the rubber industry in the pro- 
duction of rubber gaskets. About 5,396 
workers were employed by Semperit, the chief 
rubber products company. Of this total, 
3,337 were at the Wimpassing plant and 1,469 
were at the Traiskirchen plant, both in the 
Russian Zone. At Wegsheid in the Ameri- 
can Zone 243 were employed, and 347 were 
at other workshops of the company in the 
Western Zones. 


Rubber consumption for 1950 was esti- 
mated at 7,649 metric tons of natural rubber, 
411 tons of synthetic rubber, and 702 tons 
of reclaimed rubber. At the end of 1950 
stocks of natural rubber were estimated at 
1,915 tons. 

Exports of rubber products from Austria 
totaled 2,166 tons in 1950 as against 1,142 
tons in 1949. Included in the 1950 figure 
were 244 tons of tires, 37 tons of tubes, and 
1,885 tons of other rubber goods. 

Imports of rubber products into Austria 
totalaled 1,249 tons in 1950 including 683 
tons of tires, 91 tons of tubes, and 475 tons 
of other rubber products. 

Semperit’s new rubber reclaiming plant at 
Wimpassing started operations in August 
1950, and produced 414 tons in the last 5 
months of the year. Output is expected to 
reach 150 tons per month by the end of 
1951. 


Austrian Rubber Goods Production, 1949 














Total rubber products 
metric tons 


and 1950 
Commodity and unit 1949 | 1950 
Tires: 
Passenger car_______number_- 80, 632 128, 882 
Truck, bus and tractor _do_- 92, 146 124, 287 
Motorcycle... ._.......- ___ Sree 45, 643 78, 366 
pn aay ead do_..-} 1,572,772 | 1,391, 409 
Tubes: 
Passenger car____.._number_- (') 142, 912 
Truck, bus and tractor _do__-- (‘) 143, 963 
Motorcycle.._....----- do-__-_- (@) 116, 088 
_ | a ae iss (‘) 1, 165, 976 
Footwear. - ...-pairs 1, 942, 840 | 2, 120, 926 
Rubber soles and heels 
metric tons__} 1, 474 998 
Rubber hose and belting 
metric tons- 1, 270 1, 092 
| 


14, 706 18, 645 





1 Not available. 
Source: Austrian Central Statistical Office. 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION—CANADA—AUGUST 


New rubber consumption in Canada de- 
clined from 5,146 long tons in July to 4,776 
tons in August, the lowest figure since No- 
vember 1949. Consumption in August 1950 
was 5,026 tons. August 1951 consumption 
included 2,832 tons of natural rubber and 
1,944 tons of synthetic. The ratio of syn- 
thetic rubber consumption to total new rub- 
ber consumption was 40.7 percent, the high- 
est ratio since August 1947. 

New rubber consumption in the first 8 
months of 1951 totaled 48,951 tons, compared 
with 42,788 tons in the like period of 1950. 

Reclaimed rubber consumption was 1,093 
tons in August compared with 1,155 tons in 
the previous month and 975 tons in August 
a year ago. The cumulative 8-month figure 
was 11,353 tons in 1951 and 8,725 tons in 
1950. 

Production of synthetic rubber continued 
at a high level in August; it totaled 5,036 
tons, consisting of 2,889 tons of S—type, 1,338 
tons of butyl, and 809 tons of other types. 
Output totaled 5,434 tons in July 1951, and 
4,977 tons in August 1950. In January—Au- 
gust 1951 output totaled 38,675 tons; in the 
same period of 1950 it was 37,851 tons. 

Production of reclaimed rubber rebounded 
from 202 tons in July to 477 tons in August. 
The August 1950 output was 385 tons. In 
the first 8 months of 1951, it amounted to 
3,630 tons, up sharply from the 2,688 tons 
reported in the like period of 1950. 


Textiles 


IMPORTED RAYON PIECE GOODS POPULAR 
IN BELGIAN CONGO 

The growing importance of rayon piece 
goods in the Belgian Congo is evidenced by 
imports of 2,626,864 square meters in the 
first 6 months of 1951. This importation 
represents an increase of 34 percent over 
receipts in the entire year of 1949 and 10 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Service Between Arica, 


Chile, and Bolivia 


Railroad service between the Chilean port 
of Arica and Bolivia received further atten- 
tion recently. The Bolivian Ministers of 
Finance and Public Works met in Arica in 
mid-September, together with Bolivian For- 
eign Office officials, for further talks with the 
Chilean Minister of Public Works in pur- 
suance of the agreement signed by the latter 
and his Bolivian counterpart at La Paz in 
August. 

Upon its return, the mission said that 
hopes were justified for early and concrete 
action with respect to clauses of the agree- 
ment calling for improvements in service on 
the Arica-La Paz railway and for Bolivian 
customs warehousing facilities at Arica. 
A week later the Chilean Section of the 
Arica-La Paz railroad notified La, Paz that 
an extra locomotive and 10 flatcars had been 
assigned to it by action of the Chilean Min- 
istry of Public Works and Communications. 
This is apparently the first positive result of 
the agreement mentioned. 

Meanwhile, goods and commodities in 
transit at the port of Arica pending ship- 
ment to Bolivia decreased approximately 
1,500 metric tons during the month, from 
slightly less than 20,000 tons at the end of 
August to somewhat over 18,000 metric tons 
at the end of September. The decrease pre- 
sumably was due to a slight reduction in 
cargo landed and to the use of aircraft by 
the Bolivian Government to expedite for- 
warding of certain priority items. 


Japanese Ship Visits 
East Africa 


The first Japanese ship to visit East Africa 
since 1939, and a forerunner of a monthly 
service, departed from Kilidini Harbor on 
August 29 after discharging some 2,000 tons 
of much-needed cement. 

The vessel was the Osaka Maru of the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha Line, which operated a regu- 
lar service to East and South Africa and 
South America before 1940. The Osaka Maru, 
which sailed for Beria, Lourenco Marques, 
Durban, and Capetown before its return trip 
to Japan, was not to visit Dar es Salaam as 
originally intended, but future ships of the 
O. S. K. Line will take in all ports on the 
East African coast. 

The new Japanese service will be operated 
by six new ships, some similar in size and 
others larger than the Osaka Maru, which is 
of 8,500 tons deadweight and has accommo- 
dations for 12 passengers. Future vessels of 
the O. S. K. Line will carry general cargo to 
East Africa, including textiles. 


Proposed Port Developments at 
Dungarvan, County Waterford 


The Town Council of Dungarvan, County 
Waterford, Ireland, recently announced that 


it was considering plans which would make 
Dungarvan the oil-distribution center for 
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the northern counties of Munster and also 
the export port for milk powder and choco- 
late crumb manufactured in Counties Cork, 
Waterford, and Tipperary. 

According to local press reports, the Dun- 
garvan plan also includes blueprints for the 
development of existing port facilities, the 
extension of the railway line along the quay 
to ease direct discharge from ship to railway 
freight cars, and the erection of an oil- 
storage plant. 


Afrika Linien Admitted to 
African Freight Conference 


The South and South East African Freight 
Conference announced during September 
that the Deutsch-Afrikanische Schiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft (Afrika Linien) has been ad- 
mitted as a member of the Conference for 
outward and inward traffic between Hamburg, 
Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Ant- 
werp on the one hand and the Union of South 
Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Walvis Bay, 
and Chinde Range on the other. The service 
will be operated under the name and the flag 
of the Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie. 

The Afrika Linien is resuming its former 
regular liner service to South Africa and West 
Africa. The new motor vessel Transvaal 
(6,300 deadweight tons) was to proceed on 
its first voyage toward the end of October 
and two sisterships will follow later in the 
year. By the end of the year, the motor 
vessel Tanga (9,100 deadweight tons) and 
further additional tonnage will be available 
for this service. 


New Spanish Tanker 
Calls at Malaga 


A new Spanish tanker—S. S. Campa- 
mento—built in Spain by the Euskalduna 
Shipbuilding Co. of Bilbao and equipped 
with the latest equipment, including radar, 
three radio transmitters, and three radio 
receivers, recently called at.Malaga to dis- 
charge 5,500 tons of soyabean oil from the 
United States. This vessel, one of a series of 
ships to be built in Spain, has a displacement 
of 16,270 tons and a loading capacity of 
19,960 tons. Her speed, fully loaded, is 12.75 
miles. 


Increase in Conference 
Freight Rates 


The Siam-New York Shipping Conference 
Bangkok Committee has announced a 10- 
percent increase in freight rates, effective 
December 1, 1951, between Thailand and east 
and Gulf coasts of the United States. Freight 
rates for Singapore and Malaya, Thailand’s 
nearest export competitors,. will be raised 
the same percentage, leaving the rates for 
most commodities at identical levels. The 
last freight increase, also of 10 percent, went 
into effect on March 1, 1951. The Siam-New 
York increase follows the September 15 in- 
crease of 10 percent between Thailand and 
Europe and most other world ports. Thai- 
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land-Pacific coast increases have not yet been 
announced but are expected to be about 10 
percent and will go into effect on December 1, 

Rates between Thai ports and Singapore, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, India, and Japan are 
not set by shipping conferences but are on 
an open, competitive basis. An attempt to 
organize the smaller, mostly Chinese, ship- 
ping firms into a conference for setting rates 
between these points has recently failed. 
Nonconference rates are expected to rise 
somewhat after the new conference rates go 
into effect. 

A local shipping agency ascribes the in- 
crease to the mounting cost of shipbuilding 
for replacement and to rising fuel and labor 
costs. It is not expected that the increase 
in freight rates will in any measurable degree 
lessen the volume of exports. 


British Honduras 
Highway Developments 


The Colonial Government of British Hon- 
duras commenced work on the construction 
of a vital highway link (Roaring Creek- 
Middlesex Road) between Belize, Stann 
Creek, and Cayo Districts. The cost of this 
major road connection, 31 miles in length, 
was provisionally estimated at £250,000; how- 
ever, considerable modification is anticipated 
in view of increased prices. Already a 14- 
mile earthwork roadbed has been completed, 
with clearing up to 1642 miles; the subbase 
is finished to 13 miles; 434 miles have been 
metaled, and 20 culverts are completed, with 
5 additional in process of completion. 

The vital highway link between Stann 
Creek and Belize districts will be of primary 
importance toward the development of the 
colony’s economic structure. Until this con- 
nection has been made, communication be- 
tween the capital and the rich citrus area 
must necessarily be effected via boat. Fur- 
ther, the 3l-mile highway will open rich 
timber and agricultural lands that have [or- 
merly been inaccessible. Thus, it is believed 
that an initial large-scale agricultural pro- 
gram can be inaugurated. The completion 
of this highway will undoubtedly foster an 
increase in imports of automobiles, trucks, 
road machinery, farm vehicles, and logging 
equipment. It will also provide a land 
communication system over one-half of the 
colony, which has heretofore been limited to 
water travel. 


British Transport Commission 
Plans Faster Freight Traffic 


A scheme virtually establishing a tempo- 
rary Nation-wide organization for freight 
transport has been worked out by the Brit- 
ish Transport Commission, the Railway and 
Road Haulage Executives, in collaboration 
with the Federation of British Industries, 
the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the National Farmers’ Union. AnD 
announcement was made at a press confer- 
ence on October 10, 1951, of the plan by 
which it is hoped to avoid a major crisis on 
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Many Foreign Buyers See 
British Radio Exhibition 


The British National Radio Show held this 
year at Earls Court, London, England, from 
August 28 through September 8, 1951, was 
organized by the Radio Industry Council. It 
occupied 130,000 square feet of net exhibit 
space and accommodated 121 exhibitors. 
More space was occupied by Government ex- 
hibits than ever before. The Royal Navy, 
British Army, Royal Air Force, General Post 
Office, Ministry of Civil Aviation, and the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search were represented. The Board of 
Trade, British Railways, and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation also had stands. 

Although the total attendance was only 
about 233,000, as compared with 395,000 at 
the 1949 show, the organizers were well 
pleased with the large number of oversea 
visitors. In the first 4 days, 725 foreign buy- 
ers were registered. This is reported to be a 
record in the history of the exhibition. Vis- 
itors came from nearly every country. The 
British Commonwealth was particularly well 
represented. 

Makers of electronic and telecommunica- 
tions equipment reported keen interest in 
and many inquiries for their products, and 
several of the larger firms received satisfac- 
tory orders. Television sets were ordered by 
Argentine, Brazilian, and German buyers. 

Further information on this show may be 
obtained directly from the Radio Industry 
Council, 59 Russel Square, London, W. C. 1, 
England, or through the Office of the Com- 
mercial Department, British Embassy, 3100 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Trade Exposition 
To Be Staged in Colombia 


A National Manufacturers and Trades Ex- 
position will be held in Manizales, Colombia, 
December 20, 1951, to January 6, 1952, under 
the auspices of the Municipality of Mani- 
zales, Department of Caldas, and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association (ANDI), 
for the purpose of exhibiting the products of 
Colombia’s manufacturing plants. Al- 
though a similar exposition was staged in 
Colombia 3 years ago, this is the first time 
that a large number of Colombian manufac- 
turers have planned to take part. 

The event will take place at the Univer- 
sity of Caldas, in a three-story building with 
two large exhibition halls, comprising a total 
area of approximately 6,800 square meters (1 
square meter equals 10.76 square feet). 

About 400 exhibitors will participate, rep- 
resenting manufacturing concerns from 
Colombia’s principal cities. Ten United 
States firms will also take part. Foreign 
firms will display automobile tires and rub- 
ber products, beverages, powdered milk and 
chocolate products, paper bags, cardboard 
boxes, breakfast foods and starches, pharma- 
ceutical products, and antibiotics. In gen- 
eral, emphasis will be on textiles, processed 
foodstuffs, beverages, building materials, 
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tobacco, shoes, agricultural, and chemical 
products, cements, processes used in the pro- 
duction and fabrication of metals, certain 
handicrafts, and fuels. 

Although this exposition is principally of 
a national character, its sponsors are inter- 
ested in having more United States firms 
participate, with exhibits of up-to-date man- 
ufactured goods and processes. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained from Dr. Mario Velez Escobar, 
Presidente, Exposicion Industrial Colom- 
biana, Junta Organizadora, Carrera 22, No. 
20-15, Manizales, Caldas, Colombia. 


Ceylon’s Colombo Plan Exhibit 
To Be International in Scope 


Australia, Cambodia, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Maldive Islands, Vietnam, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and its Far East terri- 
tories, Canada, the United States, and the 
Philippines will take part in the Colombo 
Plan Exhibition, to be held in Colombo, Cey- 
lon, in February and March 1952. The ex- 
hibition is to be made up of five sections— 
National, Trade Fair, Ceylon Government, 
Cultural, and Amusement. 

In the Trade Fair section, which will be 
open from February 15 to March 31, com- 
mercial firms from the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, France, India, and Maidive Is- 
lands will display their wares. Selling across 
the counter, as well as booking orders, will be 
permitted. 

Interested firms may obtain further infor- 
mation or space application forms either 
from the Chairman, Trade Fair, Colombo 
Plan Exhibition, P. O. Box 500, Cclombo, 
Ceylon, or through the Embassy of Ceyion, 


2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C. 


International Agrarian Fair 


To Be Held in Netherlands 


An International Agrarian Fair is to be 
held at Utrecht, Netherlands, May 1-7, 1952, 
according to the American Consulate at Am- 
sterdam. 

Exhibits will be devoted to products used 
in the agricultural and horticultural indus- 
tries, including machinery and equipment, 





Correction—1951 Canadian 
International Trade Fair 


Attendance figures for the Fourth 
Canadian International Trade Fair were 
inadvertently misquoted on page 23 of 
the October 22, 1951, issue of ForeIGN 
ComMERCE WEEKLY. The sentence in 
question should have read: Attendance 
figures show buyers from 14 Latin 
American, 17 continental European, 11 
Asiatic. and 5 West Indian countries. 























seeds, seed potatoes, insecticides, and farm 


building materials. Reports indicate that 
well-known American manufacturers of ag- 
ricultural machinery and equipment will 
participate through Netherlands agents. 

At the same time there will be held an 
International Exposition of Machinery and 
Equipment for the Dairy Industry. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the following United States representatives of 
the fair: J. P. Bourdrez, 41 West 58th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y.; W. Kaars Sypesteyn, 422 
Nachez Street, New Orleans 12, La.; and D. 
Koatser, 417 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 


Paris International Trade 


Exhibition Sets 1952 Dates 


The dates of the 1952 Paris Fair have been 
set for May 17 to June 2 by the Managing 
Committee, of which Mr. Rene Lecomte is 
the president. 

The number of exhibitors participating in 
this event in past years (1947, 9,000; 1949, 
9,500; 1950, 10,500; and .1951, 10,750) would 
indicate that it is one of the largest trade 
fairs in the world. It has become so sig- 
nificant to the French trade, having been 
first held in 1904, that few important French 
business organizations can afford not to 
participate. Numerous foreign firms find it 
useful as a vehicle to enhance their prestige 
in world markets. 

The 1951 fair accommodated more ex- 
hibitors and attracted larger crowds than 
last year’s show. Some 21,400 visitors from 
outside France were reported to have at- 
tended. Of this number, the largest groups 
came from French oversea territories (7,800), 
Italy (3,600), Belgium (1,900), Germany 
(1,500), Spain (1,500), Switzerland (1,400), 
and Great Britain (1,300). Some 50 other 
countries were also represented in the atten- 
dance. In all, over 2,500,000 persons passed 
through the Porte de Versailles. 

Twenty-seven foreign nations participated 
in the fair, 17 of which had national collec- 
tive stands. In comparison, there were 11 
national stands and a total of 25 nations 
represented in 1950. Over 700 private firms 
from 21 countries displayed their wares di- 
rectly or through agents in 1951. Among 
the countries from which the larger number 
of firms came were Germany, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Austria, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

A new feature of the fair was a United 
States booth where French and other busi- 
ness visitors could obtain information on 
the American market and its requirements 
under the Defense Mobilization Program, as 
well as the availability of United States 
products to meet French needs. The booth 
also served as the center for the observance 
of American Day. Sponsored jointly by ECA 
and the Embassy at Paris, the operation of 
the booth was headed by George L. Bell, 
Commercial Attaché; E. Paul Hawk, Com- 
mercial Advisor, Export Promotion Division, 
ECA/OSR, Paris; and Douglas Egan, Chief, 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso. . Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 
Official 

Legal free. . 

Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso _...do 

Banking market 
Provisional commer- 
cial.é 

Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic * 
Basic § 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 13 
..do 
Free '3__ 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free _. 
Salvador Colon do... 


Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 





! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

§ Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

® New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

1” July-December. Seliing rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of June 1. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950 are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 





Note.—Averages are based cn selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- | 
mate equiv- 


1949 1950 (1951) ; Date 
(annual) | (annual) | June Rat geet 1951 
rency | 
( 27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Sept. 13 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 , 2000 Do, 
(‘) 214.04 14.14 14. 53 O6SS8 Do. 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60.60 | 60. 60 0165 | July. 24 
4111. 50 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do, 
101. 66 161. 50 *190.00 | 188.00 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | Sept. 29 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Do, 
43. 10 3.10 13. 10 43. 10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 8. 39 95. 00 0105 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 | Aug. 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7.48 7. 52 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 » 13. 50 13. 50 15.15 0660 Oct. 1 
17. 68 18. 36 17. 59 18. 20 0549 Do. 
2.04 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 1950 | Sept. 29 
18. 65 8. 65 &. 65 8. 64 1157 | Sept. 27 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | June 29 
27.00 7. 00 7.00 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7.09 7.09 1410 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 1667 | Sept. 28 
9. 00 9. 00 . 1111 Do. 
27. 00 36. 00 0278 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 20 0658 | Oct. 1 
18. 46 15. 54 15.15 15. 40 0650 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 = Sept. 29 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Sept. 28 
42.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 1082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.17 2. 53 3953 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Sent, 29 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 


of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in Nov. 1949 at 
9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange and 
the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
Oct. 29 a program of progressive ‘devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 buying rate is 
reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
inactive; the former exchange certificate and free market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
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Foreign Trade Division, Seattle (Wash.) Re- 
gional Office, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
These officials were assisted by ECA and Em- 
bassy staff members. 

It is reported that every commodity group 
had at least the same number of exhibitors 
as in 1950, and the great majority had more. 
While domestic sales were generally satis- 
factory, foreigners were reported to have 
placed considerably more orders than last 
year. 

The section where numerous hoists, han- 
dling apparatus, and other similar equip- 
ment, reportedly valued at roughly $24,000,- 
000, were displayed was considered one of the 
most important of the fair. Modern mining 
methods were stressed in the exhibit by 
French coal-mining companies. 

Further information on the 1952 Paris Fair, 
and space application forms, may be ob- 
tained either direct from the Comite de la 
Foire de Paris, 23 Rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Victories, Paris 2em., France, or through the 
French Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
se 





Radio Station XEXX, operating in Tijuana, 
Mexico, on 1420 kilocycles with 2,000 watts, 
was sold during September 1951, to Fernando 
Rodriguez and Faustino Gutierrez, Jr., both 
of Tijuana. The amount involved in the sale 
was not disclosed. 





The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at tle 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordo- 
bas per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. §. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with 2 rates governs most transactions. Selling rates are 
6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the degree of 
essentiality of the goods to be imvorted; and the rate of 9 
guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basie, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to 
Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official 
rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. , 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlist 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade U. S. Department of Commerce 


[ Note: Excerpts from recent announce- 
ments in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) 
and from press releases of OIT (Office of 
International Trade) appear below. The 
announcements, containing more detailed 
information, may be obtained from the OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Any such 
requests should refer to the date and the 
number of the OIT Press Release (free) or 
of the CEB (for which there is a charge of 
10 cents each) shown at the end of each 
item. ] 


Export LICENSES EXTENDED DURING WORK 
STOPPAGE 


The validity period of export licenses cov- 
ering shipments to be made by water from 
Atlantic Coast ports which expired on or 
after October 18, 1951, has been extended 
for the duration of the longshoremen’s 
work stoppage plus 30 days. 

The extension applies also to the period 
of grace allowed in the saving clause for all 
commodities except coal which are affected 
by revisions of the Positive List in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin, Nos. 639 and 643. 

Shipments of coal (Schedule B Nos. 500100 
and 500200) not laden aboard the exporting 
carrier on or before October 31, 1951, require 
a validated license for export. 

This action does not apply to the use or 
extension of any rating authority granted 
under the Controlled Materials Plan or any 
other supply assistance program in connec- 
tion with such licenses and exportations. 
(OIT-867, Oct. 25, 1951; CEB—646.) 


EXPORTS OF WOOL Racs AND USED CLOTH- 
ING UNDER GENERAL LICENSE 


Woven and knit wool rags and used wool 
clothing now may be exported to most coun- 
tries under “general license,’’ without prior 
application to the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports to the U.S. S. R. and its satellites and 
to Hong Kong and Macao will continue to 
require validated export licenses, issued only 
upon OIT approval of applications. 

Easing of the domestic supply situation 
has permitted the relaxation. Supplies of 
both high- and low-grade rags appear to be 
sufficient to meet civilian and military de- 
mands in the immediate future. 

Since wool*rags (Schedule B No. 362200) 
were placed under export control on Febru- 
ary 20, 1851, OIT has licensed more than 
72,000,000 pounds for export to countries 
other than Canada, for which export li- 
censes are not required. This compares with 
46,300,000 pounds exported in the like period 
in 1950. 

Used clothing, wool chief value (Schedule 
B No. 399900), was brought under export 
control on April 17, 1951. Since that date 
OIT has issued export licenses covering 
$16,600,000 worth of used clothing, consider- 
ably in excess of the amount exported in the 
comparable period of 1950. 

This action permits exporters of multiple 
gift parcels again to include used civilian 
woolen clothing in such packages. However, 
new woolen clothing as well as new and used 
blankets and bedding still are on the “Posi- 
tive List” of commodities requiring validat- 
ed export licenses. 

All previous restrictions on exports of mil- 
itary wearing apparel (Schedule B No. 
999930) continue in effect. In general, ap- 
plications for licenses to export United 
States Army and Marine Corps men’s outer 
wearing apparel, excluding boots and shoes, 
which has not been dyed or otherwise al- 
tered, will be considered only if the apparel 
is to be exported to a foreign government for 
use by or under the direction of an agency 
of that government. 


November 19, 1951 


Collectors of customs have been notified 
of this action. Pending applications cover- 
ing proposed exports of wool rags and used 
clothing to areas other than the iron-cur- 
tain countries, Hong Kong, and Macao will 
be returned to the applicants without action 
by OIT. (OIT-873, Nov. 6, 1951.) 


TINPLATE QvuOTA SET FOR OIL AND Foop 
PACKAGING 


An export licensing quota of 115,000 short 
tons of tinplate primes and seconds for 
food packing and petroleum packaging has 
been established for the first quarter of 
1952. 

In addition, OIT may license 9,000 short 
tons of unmended menders and 12,500 short 
tons of waste tinplate and terneplate for 
export in the first quarter. 

Of the 115,000-ton tinplate quota, 99,000 
tons will be licensed for food packing and 
16,000 tons for petroleum packaging. By 
comparison, the fourth-quarter quota is 
125,000 tons, of which 120,000 tons are for 
food packing and 5,000 tons for petroleum 
packaging. In 1949, quarterly average ex- 
ports of tinplate amounted to 130,500 tons, 
and in 1950 to 123,000 tons. 

A smaller total quantity of tinplate has 
been made available for export in the first 
quarter than in the present quarter because 
it is believed that expansion of tinplate 
production’ elsewhere will give importing 
countries a greater opportunity to obtain 
tinplate from sources other than the United 
States. 

A comparatively larger tonnage of tinplate 
has been allotted for petroleum packaging 
in the coming quarter than in the present 
3-month period to meet important require- 
ments in areas where inadequate transpor- 
tation and storage facilities necessitate use 
of small containers; and in operations of 
American oil companies in certain foreign 
territories in which high humidity, as well 
as secondary use of the containers for food, 
native oils, etc., necessitates a protective 
coating of tin. A further important con- 
sideration in authorizing increased exports 
for petroleum packaging is that use of ma- 
terials other than tinplate, such as coated 
or impregnated fiber-board, is impracticable 
for many petroleum products. (OIT-869A, 
Oct. 30, 1951.) 


FOURTH-QUARTER Woop 
PULP QUOTA 


Quotas for exports of wood pulp in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 have been announced 
by the Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The quota for dissolving and special chem- 
cal grades of wood pulp is 7,000 short tons; 
and for unbleached sulfate, 25,000 short tons. 
The same quantities were made available 
for export in the third quarter. 

For bleached and unbleached sulfite (pa- 
per grades) and bleached and semi bleached 
sulfate, the fourth-quarter export quota is 
7,000 short tons—lower by 3,000 tons than 
the third-quarter quota. Further tighten- 
ing of the supply of these grades of wood 
pulp necessitated the reduction. (OIT-872, 
Nov. 2, 1951.) 


EXPORTS OF AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT 
PARTS 


The requirement that exporters of auto- 
motive replacement parts report their previ- 
ous sales to seven Far Eastern countries was 
simplified today by the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Beginning today, applicants for licenses to 
export automotive replacement parts to 
British Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Republic of the Philippines, and 


Thailand (Siam) are required to report their 
1950 and 1951 sales to those countries in 
terms of total dollar value instead of in 
terms of quantity, as was required previously. 

Information on previous sales of automo- 
tive replacement parts has been required by 
OIT since July 26, 1951. Used in connection 
with other data, it helps OIT guard against 
transshipment to unauthorized destinations 
by serving as a guide in controlling the 
volume of shipments and in licensing ex- 
ports through normal distribution channels 
to established, accredited dealers, in relation 
to the basic needs of the importing countries. 

Since dollar figures can be reported more 
easily by exporters and will serve OIT’s pur- 
pose as well as detailed figures on quantities, 
OIT has revised the former requirement. No 
change has been made in other special pro- 
visions covering exports of automotive re- 
placement parts to the Far East. 

The revised requirement, announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 646, ap- 
plies to the following replacement parts; 
covered by the indicated Schedule B num- 
bers; carbon brushes for starting, lighting, 
and ignition equipment (547400); starting, 
lighting, and ignition) equipment, except 
spark plugs (709200); ball bearings and parts 
(769100); roller bearings and parts (769100); 
roller bearings and parts (769200); balls for 
bearings (769310); rollers for bearings 
(769315); leaf springs (792120); other auto- 
mobile parts (792305); diesel and semi- 
diesel automobile engines (793130); and 
gasoline automobile engines (793150). 
(OIT-874, Nov. 8, 1951; CEB-646.) 
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percent over the entire year of 1950. An 
important factor in maintaining imports at 
a high level has been the development of a 
market among the natives, many of whom 
now prefer the smoother texture of rayon to 
cotton prints. 

The United States’ share of the market has 
increased from 20 percent in 1949 to 45 per- 
cent in 1951. The cost per square meter of 
United States rayon is lower now than it was 
a@ year ago, whereas the cost of rayon from 
the other supplying countries has remained 
the same or increased. There is no produc- 
tion of rayon in the Belgian Congo. 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS OF ABACA FIBER AND 
CORDAGE 


Philippine exports of abacaé fiber in the 
period January—July 1951, totaled 198,900,000 
pounds, compared with 109,400,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period of last year, and 
approximated exports for the entire calendar 
year 1950. Of total shipments in 1951, the 
United States received almost 55 percent, in 
contrast to only 50 percent in the first 7 
months of 1950. 

Rope exports also have shown substantial 
increases and totaled 7,200,000 pounds in 
January—July 1951, or more than double the 
3,200,000 pounds shipped in the correspond- 
ing months of 1950. Twine exports for the 
period approximated 14,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 31,000 pounds in the like period 
of 1950. The United States took the bulk of 
the 1951 cordage shipments, accounting for 
60 percent of the rope and 100 percent of the 
twine. 


SPAIN SUPPLIES OWN Rayon NEEDS 


There are six rayon-producing plants in 
Spain, of which two make both filament yarn 
and staple fiber, three produce only filament 
yarn, and one manufactures Only staple fiber. 
The viscose process is used by five of the 
plants and the acetate method by one. All 
of the companies are privately owned with 
the exception of one, which is controlled by 
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a semiofficial national organization. Of the 
five privately owned companies only two are 
entirely Spanish, one of which uses British 
patents. The other three operate with 
foreign participation. 

Spain’s rayon production in the first 5 
months of 1951 amounted to 4,219 metric 
tons of filament yarn and 5,405 metric tons 
of staple fiber. This output compares fa- 
vorably with 9,935 metric tons of filament 
and 14,589 metric tons of staple produced in 
the entire year of 1950. 

Spain is self-sufficient for practically all 
of its rayon needs, and only special types of 
yarns are imported. Exports are made 
chiefly to pay for purchases of machinery and 
other raw materials needed from abroad. 
Producers procure most of their chemical 
requirements from focal supplies but must 
depend upon imports for wood pulp. At 
present they are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing wood pulp from their usual sources and 
are greatly interested in buying it wherever 
they can find a willing supplier at competi- 
tive prices. 


Rayon INDUSTRY, UNITED KINGDOM 


The output achievement of the rayon in- 
dustry of the United Kingdom during the 
first half of 1951 “astonished all observers 
and confounded the worst of the pessimists,” 
according to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Consulate in Manchester. A depressed out- 
look prevailed early in the year because of 
raw-material shortages, particularly of sul- 
fur. On the basis of a large allocation of 
sulfur from the United States, supplies to 
the rayon industry were cut only 20 percent 
instead of the 40 percent anticipated. The 
situation was further alleviated by vigorous 
action on the part of industry to find new 
sources of sulfur and to economize in the 
use of available supplies. 

During the first 6 months of 1951 the rayon 
output, in millions of pounds, was as fol- 
lows: Filament yarn, 106.8; staple fiber, 80.8; 
spun yarn, 42.1. This compares favorably 
with output during the preceding 6 months, 
when 102.1, 86.9, and 40.2 million pounds, 
respectively, were produced. It is likely that 
production of acetate rayon, for which the 
sulfuric-acid problem is not acute, was well 
maintained and probably increased. Nylon 
production, which is included in the 1951 
figures, is estimated at 5 million pounds. 
The one nylon plant has reached capacity 
production and planned expansion will not 
materialize for 3 or 4 years. 

There is little hope of further increases in 
raw-material supplies; hence, none of the 
expansions planned for the rayon mills will 
be completed in the near future, and the 
industry will do well to maintain present 
levels. of production unless further research 
develops new derivatives or improved tech- 
niques for manufacturing sulfuric acid. The 
largest British producer of man-made fibers, 
Cortaulds, Inc., has its own plants for manu- 
facturing sulfuric acid and is providing 
facilities for the utilization of pyrites as an 
alternative for sulfur. This plant and 10 
other large sulfuric acid consuming firms 
each have a part interest in the newly 
formed United Sulfuric Acid Corp., which is 
planning to build a plant to make sulfuric 
acid from indigenous anhydrite. This is a 
long-term project which probably would re- 
quire several years for completion. Both 
wood pulp and cotton linters have been 
scarce and have had spectacular price in- 
creases. The price of wood pulp of some 
qualities is now more than twice that of a 
year ago; imported cotton linters (other 
than first-cut) cost 21 pence a pound in 
June 1951, compared with 4'4 pence a pound 
in June 1950. Prices of chemicals used in 
rayon production also have risen to high 
levels. 

Imports of filament, spun rayon, and mix- 
tures increased from 3.2 million pounds in 
the last half of 1950 to 6.5 million pounds in 
the first half of 1951. Staple fiber and 
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waste in the same periods jumped from 0.9 
to 4.4 million pounds. The marked increase 
in the first 6 months of 1951 reflects the 
anxiety of United Kingdom rayon con- 
sumers to supplement their supply of the 
domestic production in view of the probable 
effects of the sulfur shortages. Prices on 
imports have been high. 

Fluctuations in exports between the sec- 
ond half of 1950 and the first half of 1951, 
expressed in millions of pounds, were as 
follows: Continuous filament yarn, 13.4 to 
12.3; staple fiber, 11.6 to 7.7; spun yarns, 
1.5 to 1.8; double or twisted yarns, 0.7 to 
1.1. In addition, 3.7 million pounds of rayon 
waste were exported in the first 6 months of 
1951. The spun yarns went principally to 
other United Kingdom countries, whereas 
the United States and Uruguay were the 
largest buyers for staple fiber, and the chief 
market for waste was South Africa. Exports 
of rayon yarn and staple fiber are being 
restricted by agreement between the pro- 
ducers and the Government insofar as is 
possible without injuring commitments and 
responsibilities to other countries and trade 
positions in possible long-term markets. 

The total weaving-mill consumption in 
the United Kingdom in the first 6 months of 
1951 was 67.3 million pounds of continuous 
filament yarn, about 49 million pounds of 
spun rayon, and an estimated 0.4 pounds cf 
nylon and other synthetic fibers. The use 
of high-tenacity rayon for tires and other 
industrial purposes has increased from a 
quarterly average of 8.9 thousand pounds in 
1950 to 10.6 in the second quarter of 1951. 

So far, consumers of rayon have not suf- 
fered to the extent feared earlier jn the year. 
This condition can be attributed to the col- 
lective effect of a number of conservation 
measures, principally the following: Rayon 
producers have exercised ingenuity in the 
economical use of raw materials; stocks have 
been distributed to the best advantage of 
consumers; careful scrutiny has been made 
of deliveries for export; domestic supplies 
have been supplemented to a small extent 
by purchases from continental suppliers; the 
Rayon Staple Spinners’ and Doublers’ As- 
sociation has operated a voluntary stock- 
leveling basis, which has prevented undue 
hoarding by individual mills and made the 
best possible use of available supplies. 

Stability in price remains a feature of 
trade in rayon, in contrast to other textile 
fibers. There have been no changes in the 
basic prices of continuous filament yarn and 
staple fiber as established in January 1951. 


Woo. TEXTILE PRODUCTION REDUCED IN 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


Wool textile production in Bradford, Eng- 
land, in August 1951 showed large reduc- 
tions, compared with production in August 
1950. The rate of wool-top production was 
the lowest since 1947 and 29 percent under 
that for August 1950. The stagnation in 
activity extended to the yarn and cloth 
branches, and the only bright spot was an 
increase of 3 percent in the rate of blanket 
deliveries. 

Exports to the United States from the 
Bradford consular district during the week 
ended October 12, 1951, included 123,238 
square yards of cloth, 500 square feet of 
carpets and rugs, 117 pounds of blankets and 
traveling rugs, and 119,101 pounds of wool 
and hair, of which 67,365 pounds consisted 
of South African mohair. 


NEW FIBER IN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


A protein fiber named “ardil”’ is now in 
production at a plant operated by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Dumfries, 
Scotland. The raw material is groundnut 
meal, and the fiber is for use in blends with 
wool. It is reported that total output this 
year will be between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000 
pounds, and that the capacity of the plant, 
expected to be reached some time next year, 
is 22,000,000 pounds annually. 
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powder, goose feathers and down, Formosa 
tea, aluminum ingots, corrugated sheets, and 
straw hats. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Belgium—L'Union Economique 
de Bruxelles (importer), 18-27, rue du Val- 
lon, Brussels, wishes to receive quotations 
from producers only for the following first 
quality foodstuffs: Evaporated and condensed 
milk, cheeses (processed and Cheddar), dried 
and canned fruits, tomato and fruit juices, 
canned fish, canned vegetables, macaroni 
and spaghetti, and frozen poultry. 

42. Germany—Preuss & Borgloh (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 53 Hauptstrasse, 
Oerlinghausen/ Bielefeld, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for new machines for slaughterhouses 
and meat factories. 

43. Italy—Dino S. Saltiel (commission 
merchant), 2 Via San Antonio (P. O. Box 
1487), Milan, wishes purchase quotations for 
pumps, valves, compressors, and air cylinders. 

44. Mexico—Sanitarios y Plasticos Rex, 
S. de R. L. (manufacturer of toilet seats and 
clothes pins), Tapia +1449 Poniente, Mon- 
terrey, wishes to receive quotations for one 
injecting machine (to inject aluminum) and 
corresponding molds for manufacturing 
toilet seat hinges. 

45. Netherlands—Albert Wijnberg (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, mer- 
chant), 256 Westzijde, Zaandam, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for 60 barrels or drums 
of cylinder oil for superheated steam, 630 
flash. 

46. Nicaragua—Fred Bosche, c/o Compania 
Azucarera Nacional de Nicaragua, Managua, 
wishes ‘to receive quotations from a JU. §&. 
manufacturer for a complete tire recapping 
unit suitable for a modern recapping plant 
in Nicaragua. Interested suppliers are re- 
quested to furnish catalogs with offers. 

World Trade Directory Report not ap- 
plicable. 

47. Norway—Norsk Fruktaroma A/S (man- 
ufacturer of flavors for the food industry, 
dry flavors of special quality, dehydrated 
food products, and fruit wines), (no street 
address), Skien, seeks purchase quotations 
from United States manufacturers of di- 
acetin, triacetin, glycol diethylene mono 
ethyl ether, and propylene glycol. Firm 
states that if several qualities of the above 
products are available, it is interested in 
only the purest grades, and requests speci- 
fications regarding pureness. These products 
are to bé used in the production of flavors 
for food industries. 

48. Syria—Badinjki & Subai & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, wholesaler, retailer, and 
commission merchant), Suwayqa Street, 
Aleppo, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
monthly quantities of the following com- 
modities: (1) 100 sets of flatware, each set 
consisting of 6 teaspoons, middle-size spoons, 
soupspoons, small forks, forks, fruit knives, 
table knives, and 1 large knife, spoon, and 
fork; (2) all kinds of artificial jewelry, par- 
ticularly pearl necklaces, $3,000 worth; (3) 
100 gross plastic tooth brushes; (4) first- 
quality plastic wallets, open size, 4 x 9% 
inches, and 3% x 914 inches, 100 gross each 
size; (5) first-quality sunglasses in bakelite 
or leather cases, all colors but chiefly black, 
100 gross each for men and women; (6) 
leather or gelatine identity card holders, 
614%, x 4% inches, 500 gross, and 74% x 5% 
inches, 250 gross. Firm is interested in re- 
ceiving catalogs on these products and 
samples of tooth brushes. 

49. Taiwan (Formosa)—North China Im- 
port & Export Co. (importer, exporter, and 
general commission agent), P. O. Box No. 
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126, Taipei, seeks quotations for X-ray 
machinery, film, and paper; electrical goods; 
hardware; plastics; kraft paper; rayon and 
nylon yarns; cotton piece goods; flour; pea- 
nut oil; soy beans and oil. 

50. Union of South Africa—Savo Manufac- 
turing Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufactuer), Savotex House, 5-9, Crown 
Street, Wolhuter, Johannesburg, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for a molded rubber goods 
trimming machine, suitable for trimming 
the edges of small-size rubber molded goods, 
such as rubber cups used in automotive hy- 
draulic braking systems. 

51. Union of South Africa—Venditor 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter, and wholesaler), 68 Central Road, 
Fordsburg, Johannesburg, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for linen-weave cotton, 
bleached and unbleached, in 36- and 54-inch 
widths. 

52. Venezuela—Carlos Echeverria S. (sales 
indent agent), Apartado de Carreos 1062, 
Caracas, wishes purchase quotations for food- 
stuffs and food specalities. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Canada—West India Co. (Canada), 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ .agent), Room 220, 
Coristine Building, 410 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, P. Q., is interested in acquiring 
agencies for United States lines of foodstuffs, 
such as dried fruits of all kinds, tinned and 
preserved fruits, tinned meats, canned juices, 
and packaged foodstuffs; and small house- 
hold wares, such as kitchen utensils and 
accessories, not now being handled in 
Canada. 

54. Italy—A. & F. Maresti (manufacturer's 
agent), 62 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, 
wishes to obtain the agency for the sale in 
Italy of carding and spinning machinery for 
processing wool on the United States system; 
combing machines for wool and cotton; and 
automatic machines for reeling and skeining 
wool and cotton. 

55. Mexico—Antonio Méndez G. (import- 
ing distributor), Protasio G. Tagle No. 59, 
México, D. F., wishes to obtain agency for 
whiskey. 

56. Sweden—Ingeniorsfirman Belos AB 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, agent), Al- 
viksvagen 30, seeks quotations for large 
meters, valves, filters, and other equipment 
for gas and fuel-oil distribution. Equip- 
ment desired is for use in large central stor- 
age installations, e. g., meters with capacities 
of 1,500 to 2,000 gallons per minute, pressure 
reducing valves with capacities of at least 250 
gallons per minute. 

57. Syria—Edwin Hindie (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 647, Aleppo, wishes to 
act as agent for the following commodities: 
Men’s and women’s underwear in silk, cotton, 
nylon, and rayon, and in all colors; certrifu- 
gal water pumps, coupled with engines, 4 to 
18 inches in diameter; hardware and iron- 
mongery for doors, windows, and furniture; 
men’s sport shirts, in silk, cotton, wool, and 
linen; and men’s nylon hose (short and long) 
in all colors. 

58. Union of South Africa—John Beith 
South Africa (Pty) Ltd. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, and exporter), Electron House, Acutt 
Street, Durban, wishes to obtain exclusive 
agency for American middling cotton of 
about 1- to 14-inch staple. Although ex- 
clusive rights for the whole of the Union are 
desired, firm states it would accept territory 
comprising Natal and the Cape Province. 


Foreign Visitors 


59. Lebanon—Joseph A. Sarkis, represent- 
ing Joseph A. Sarkis & Cie. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Rue Trab- 
lous, Beirut, is interested in refrigerators, 
electrical apparatus, and accessories. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 25, via New York City, 
for a visit of a month. U. S. address: c/o 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine Street, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 


November 19. 1951] 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Sixth Session of GATT Closes 


(Based on State Department Release No. 983 of October 30, 1951) 


The 34 countries which are Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade ended their Sixth Session on Octo- 
ber 26 at Geneva, Switzerland, after taking 
decisions on some of the most important 
questions that have arisen during the 4 years 
of operation of the agreement. The session 
opened on September 17, lasting approxi- 
mately 6 weeks. 

Among the most significant actions taken 
were: 

(1) A move to strengthen and improve 
administration of the agreement by estab- 
lishing an ad hoc committee to handle 
urgent business arising between the Sixth 
and Seventh Sessions; 

(2) Adoption of measures designed to 
make the agreement more workable by 
providing procedures for conducting tariff 
negotiations without convening full-scale 
conferences of all contracting parties; 

(3) Preparation of a draft international 
convention to facilitate the importation 
of commercial samples and advertising 
material, as well as draft recommendations 
on documentary requirements for impor- 
tation of goods and on consular formali- 
ties, which recommendations, if adopted 
by governments, will represent important 
practical steps toward realizing the objec- 
tives of the agreement; 

(4) Consideration of disputes arising 
under the operation of the agreement, in- 
cluding the granting of the United States 
request for suspension of the obligations 
between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia, hearing complaints against Bel- 
gian restrictions on imports of goods from 
the dollar areas, and hearing complaints 


against United States restrictions on im- 
ports of certain dairy products; 


(5) Preparation and publication of a re- 
port on quantitative restrictions and dis- 
criminations maintained for balance-of- 
payments reasons. 


ACCESSIONS DURING SIXTH SESSION 


During the course of the Sixth Session 
four governments—the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Peru, Turkey, and Austria—which 
had negotiated for accession to the agree- 
ment at Torquay last winter, became Con- 
tracting Parties to the agreement, following 
their signature of the Torquay Protocol to 
the agreement. The 34 countries which are 
now Contracting Parties are: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Finland, France, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Southern Rhodesia, ° 
Sweden, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The Governments of Korea, the Philippines, 
and Uruguay, which have negotiated but 
have not yet taken the final steps necessary 
to become Contracting Parties, were repre- 
sented at the session by observers. Nine 
other Governments—Bolivia, Egypt, El Sal- 
vador, Japan, Mexico, Switzerland, Syria, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia—were also repre- 
sented by observers, as were five inter- 
national organizations—the United Nations, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the International Labor Organ- 
ization, and the European Customs Union 
Study Group. 





60. Norway—Roar Sannem, representing 
J. A. Sannem, A/S, Magnus Barfotsgaten 8, 
Bergen, is interested in visiting manufactur- 
ing plants for the purpose of obtaining tech- 
nical information concerning the latest proc- 
esses in making tin cans and containers. 
Scheduled to arrive November 8, via New 
York City, for a visit of a month. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Weirton Steel Corporation, Chry- 
sler Building, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Philippines—Teofilo Reyes, Jr., repre- 
senting Overland Automotive Distributors, 
1651 Azcarraga, Manila, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers and exporters of au- 
tomotive parts, batteries, and tires, as well 
as obtaining technical information regarding 
the manufacture of batteries. Scheduled to 
arrive during the first week of November, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 4 to 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o California Trading Co., 
24 California St., San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States, from this Division, and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers— 
France. 

Canneries—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Thai- 
land. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Hong 
Kong. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Western Germany. 

Hardware, Builders’, 
Sweden. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—France. : 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Western 
Germany. 

Seed and Bulb Importers and Dealers— 
British Honduras. 


Manufacturers— 





Turkish Highway 

Program—An Interim 

Economic Appraisal 
(Continued from p. 4) 


The Future Looks Good 


For the present, however, the writer’s 
conclusions, based upon such scant data 
as has already been presented, plus per- 
sonal observations made before and af- 
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ter the initiation of the Bureau of Public 
Roads program in. Turkey are, never- 
theless, advanced here as reasonably 
accurate estimates of the effects of this 
program to date and a fairly optimistic 
prognostication of the shape of things 
to come in Turkish highway transpor- 
tation. 

Not even the most severe critic of this 
program could deny that within the 
space of 3 short years more passengers 
and considerably more freight are being 
moved more miles for less money than 
in any time in the history of Turkey. 
Traditional methods of Turkish trans- 
portation in Anatolia, such as oxcart and 
burro-back, which move goods at an es- 
timated cost of $1 per ton-mile are be- 
ing replaced by transportation which is 
less than one-tenth the cost and at least 
twenty-five times as fast. 

The Turkish peasant understands 
without prompting from his city cousin 
that this means in simple terms more 
money for his products and lower prices 
for the items he buys. There may be 
numerous changes which peasants re- 
sist or accept reluctantly, but the change 
from slow speed and high cost to high 
speed and low cost transportation is not 
one of them. Furthermore, the peasant 
is not merely aware of the immediate 
economic effects upon him and his fel- 
low villagers—to him good roads con- 
stitutes a new horizon; and his hopes 
for a better future, at least for his chil- 
dren, have been aroused. To him the 
new market road is also the road to bet- 
ter schools, to better medical and hos- 
pital care, as well as to better seeds and 
improved farm implements. Even if all 
the data were available for an exhaus- 
tive study of the major economic effects 
of this program, it would be foolhardy to 
assume that such a study would reflect 
the total or even the true economic im- 
pact upon Turkey because of the shot- 
gun nature of this program on the agri- 
cultural sector of the country’s economy. 

It is obvious that Turkey is well on 
its way to achieving a technically com- 
petent and forward-looking highway or- 
ganization which will, if the present rate 
of progress is maintained at all levels 
in each field of highway activity, within 
this decade be capable of shouldering the 
full responsibility for the construction, 
betterment, and maintenance of a na- 
tional highway network commensurate 
with the country’s needs. Such a na- 
tional network would, according to pres- 
ent Turkish plans, consist of 24,306 
kilometers of all-weather roads by the 
end of 1957. 

In addition, by the end of 1957 the 
Turkish Government hopes to have 
achieved effective coordination among 
the country’s four major types of trans- 
portation. The road plans for a 5-year 
period ending in 1957, therefore, call for 
the construction of feeder roads to trunk 
rail lines and to ports serviced by Tur- 
key’s rapidly expanding coastwise ship- 
ping organization, as well as for the 
construction of access roads to airports 
serviced by the Turkish State Airways. 
Most of the Turks engaged in this effort 
to provide the country with cheaper and 
faster transportation realize that this 
announced goal can be reached only by 
combining modern methods and equip- 
ment with plenty of hard work and 
stick-to-itiveness. No observer who has 
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watched the growth and development of 
the Turkish road organization and who 
has noted the enthusiasm and determi- 
nation of the Turks who make it up 
could have. any doubt that, barring 
unforeseen events, the Turks will reach 
their 1957 goal on schedule. 
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British Railways this winter. The scheme, 
which would deal with freight traffic conges- 
tion immediately it arose, calls for coopera- 
tion, through the setting up of local com- 
mittees in all railway districts, of industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural representatives 
with the Railway and Road Haulage 
Executives. 

Freight traffic on the railways this winter 
is likely to be 5,000,000 tons more than last 
winter, with 5 percent less staff to move it, 
according to the findings of a detailed in- 
quiry which was carried out early in the 
spring of 1951. Nearly two-thirds of the 
increased load will consist of coal, mainly 
concentrated in the few weeks before Christ- 
mas. The total deficiency of operating rail- 
way staff is about 15,000, and this shortage 
is most severe in London, the Midlands, Man- 
chester, South Wales, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

The Railway Executive, to meet such in- 
creased demand, has 600 extra train crews 
a day available as a result of having cur- 
tailed summer timetables. The carrying out 
of the plan would involve the transfer of 
staff and heavy freight locomotives and in- 
tensive week-end freight working. The Ex- 
ecutive is also pressing traders working a 
5-day week to unload cars delivered to them 
on Saturdays, to avoid hold-up of cars at 
freight terminals, while the Federation of 
British Industries has circularized its mem- 
bers urging the necessity of adopting such 
week-end working. 

Close contact is to be maintained with 
British Railways by the Road Haulage Execu- 
tive, which has completed plans to deploy 
the total freight resources of British Road 
Services, consisting of 40,000 vehicles, to han- 
dle their share of the winter peak load. Such 
vehicles would be quickly diverted to points 
of pressure and independent haulers who 
have vehicles available would be subcon- 
tracted, where necessary, to augment road 
haulage capacity. 

Despite these measures, however, conges- 
tion is still expected to arise, and to meet 
it the local committees now being formed 
will examine emergencies on the spot. 


Changes Announced in Mexican 
Radio Censorship Procedure 


A Presidential Decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 3, announces sev- 
eral changes now in effect in the procedure 
by which the Mexican Government censors 
commercial radio broadcasting in Mexico. 

The principal change is in the reduction 
of the number of censors—from 223 to 95. A 
salary increase will be given to the remain- 
ing censors, some of whom will serve full 
time inasmuch as the decree provides that 
anyone receiving a salary of 500 pesos or 
more cannot hold outside employment. It 
is planned to have one or more full-time 
censors in each of the larger cities of Mexico. 
Censors receiving salaries of less than 500 
pesos are forbidden to hold jobs in radio 
stations. 

The principal concern of radio censorship 
in Mexico continues to be the prohibition 
of programs on religious or political subjects. 





The censors also have administrative duties 
in checking licenses, advertising rates, sta. 
tistics, etc. 

The decree also spells out the authority 
of the Ministry of Communications to estab. 
lish radio monitoring stations; this power 
had been assumed by rulings of the Minis- 
try since 1946. The new decree, however, 
allows the Ministry to use income from the 
special taxes on commercial radio stations 
to support the expense of monitoring. The 
monthly contributions are raised by this 
decree from a range of 60 to 450 pesos to a 
new scale which runs from 120 to 2,200 Pesos, 


Argentine Government 
Acquires Buenos Aires 


Provincial R. R. 


The 900-kilometer meter-gage Buenos Aires 
Provincial Railway was acquired by the Na- 
tional Government on August 20, 1951. This 
action virtually completes nationalization of 
the Argentine railway system. 


Seandinavian Airlines System 
Resumes Flights to Chile 


According to a report received from the 
American Embassy at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
the Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
was expected to resume scheduled flights to 
Chile on October 23, 1951. 

Former SAS service to Chile was discon- 
tinued in May 1951 because of obstacles 
raised by the Brazilian authorities against 
SAS planes transiting Rio de Janeiro en route 
to Chile. 

The new SAS service to Chile is an exten- 
sion of its biweekly services to South Amer- 
ica, and will be operated by DC-6 planes of 
the organization. 


New Telephone Connection 
Links Netherlands and Denmark 


A new telephone connection between the 
Netherlands and Denmark has been installed. 
The countries are now connected by a 263- 
kilometer undersea cable, which will carry 
72 conversations simultaneously. The Neth- 
erlands’ share in the construction costs was 
3,500,000 guilders (1 guilder=26 cents, U. 8S. 
currency). 


Mexican Company Installs 
High-Voltage Power Cable 


An underground, gas-compressed electrical 
power transmitting cable was put into serv- 
ice in Mexico City during the week of Octo- 
ber 15. This cable will improve distribution 
facilities and, to a large extent, eliminate 
interruptions in power transmission. 

Power is brought into the city from vari- 
ous sources to widely scattered substations, 
and these are connected to encircle the city 
with high-tension overhead lines. This cir- 
cle was complete, except for a gap of slightly 
over 6 miles passing through a thickly popu- 
lated part of town where a _ high-tension 
transmission line had been considered im- 
practicable. It is here that the new cable 
was installed, through the substations of 
Jamaica, San Lazaro, and Noncalce, to com- 
plete the ring around the city. 

The cable is designed for 100,000 volts, but 
will carry only 85,000 volts at present. Its 
carrying capacity is 60,000 kilovolt-amperes, 
but could carry a 20-percent overload for 
short periods. The cable was designed and 
manufactured by a firm in New York City, 
which also furnished the other equipment 
(except towers), and performed the installa- 
tion. The cost to the Mexican Light and 
Power Co. was in excess of 6,000,000 pesos 
(approximately $700,000, U. S. Currency), 
and was partly financed by the World Bank. 
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